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Simplify and save . 


There's no room 





Some of today’s higher ¢osts can’t be avoided, 
but you can sharply reduce your controllable 
costs by simplifying systems and procedures 
throughout your organization. 

EXAMPLE: A wholesaler recently adopted a 
Kardex-simplified stock control system that: 


| Enables two girls to do clerical work that 
formerly required six girls. 


2 Makes it possible, through closer inventory 
control, fo speed turnover and reduce his 
merchandise investment by thousands of dollars. 


with KARDEX 








Reminglon Rand 


THE FIRST NAME IN BUSINESS SYSTEMS 


for cost-heavy systems AND profits 


3 Assures him a controlled stock of quick-selling 
items needed to get—and hold—day-to-day busi- 
ness from important customers. 


Whatever type of business you are in, and whether 
your costs are high in sales...inventory .. . produc- 
tion . . . ledger . . . or personnel, Remington Rand 
simplified systems can pay you extra savings by 
reducing these controllable costs. Let’s talk it over! 
Phone our nearest office for booklet GRAPH-A- 
MATIC MANAGEMENT CONTROL, or write SYSTEMS 
DIVISION, 315 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 10, N. Y. 
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US'S Steel helping me to launder a shirt! 


@ United States Steel Corporation makes a 
good many other things besides steel. 

For example, the heat in many United 
States Steel plants is being used to make 
steam which generates electric power. That 
power helps to supply thousands of homes 
in the neighboring communities with elec- 
tricity. 

In another community, surplus gas from 
coke ovens supplies 125,000 people with 
cooking and heating gas. 


...to broil some chops! 


...t0 grow bigger tomatoes! 





In Birmingham, Alabama, there is an- 
other example of such service. The scientists 
of the Tennessee Coal, Iron and Railroad 
Company have found that the open hearth 
slag is an excellent soil conditioning material. 
So today, T.C.I. has a whole department 
making this soil conditioner, and shipping it 
all over the South to improve crops. 

-These activities are examples of how in- 
genuity has created new ways for United 
States Steel to help serve the nation. 


UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION SUBSIDIARIES 
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Vision built Empires . . 


ORE than two thousand years ago, King Solo- 
mon wrote —Where there is no vision, the 


people perish.” 


The great writer of Proverbs was recalling the 
- history of his own race; yet his words have proved 
prophetic from that day until the present time. 
Our forefathers found on this side of the Atlantic 
a wilderness of undeveloped; resources which clear 
viston enabled them to cultivate. The colonies grew, 
attained the dignity of a nation, because there were 
-men of vision who foresaw its destiny. 


Later, when the Union faced dismemberment, 
Abraham Lincoln’s viszon held together the Repub- 
lic which today stands in the van of world civiliza- 
tion and progress. 


For nations, for individuals, vision points the way 
to growth; furnishes the driving force necessary to 
success. 


Over a period of four decades, men of vision in 
business and industry have turned to the Alexander 
Hamilton Institute with great confidence. 


The Institute’s Modern Business Course and 
Service is meant exclusively for those whose aspira- 
tions are high; men who disdain mediocrity —insist, 
rather, upon an opportunity to rise to the heights. 


The Institute’s program appeals to men of that 
type because it supplies the one thing they lack for 
early success: A thorough, practical knowledge of the 
underlying principles of business and industry. 
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Send for ‘FORGING AHEAD IN BUSINESS” 


It is one of the fascinating delights of business to see what a single year can 
do in the lives of ambitious men working under systematic guidance. The 
Institute works no miracles, but it does provide a program so complete and 
scientific that each day carries subscribers closer to their goal. 

That program is outlined in a 64-page booklet aptly 
titled “Forging Ahead in Business.” It was written for 
mature men who seek — not a magic formula — but a 
realistic approach to the problems they face in trying 
to improve their positions and increase their incomes. 

There is no charge for “Forging Ahead in Business” 
for the simple reason that it is worth only what you 
make it worth. Some men glance through it, and toss 
it aside. Others have found a fortune in its pages. 

If you are willing to devote one short evening to the 
study of a plan that has meant rapid progress to thou- 
sandsof executives, send for“ Forging Ahead in Business” 
today. Fill out and return the coupon below; your 
complimentary copy will be mailed to ygu promptly. 


ALEXANDER HAMILTON INSTITUTE 
Dept. 609, 71 West 23rd Street, New York 10, N. Y. 
In Canada: 54 Wellington Street, West, Toronto 1, Ont. 





ALEXANDER HAMILTON INSTITUTE 
Dept. 609, 71 West 23rd Street, New York 10, N. Y. 
In Canada: 54 Wellington Street, West, Toronto 1, Ont. 


Please mail me, without cost, a copy of the 64-page book— 
“FORGING AHEAD IN BUSINESS.” 


Name... 
Firm Name. . 
SEE ES EY ET Le Pe 
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WHATS AHEAD 


TIRE TYCOON 


Able son of an able father, Harvey S. 
Firestone, Jr., was justifiably elected, in a 
nationwide poll, as one of the country’s 50 
Foremost Business Leaders. As head of the 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. he has boosted 
an already far-flung enterprise to new peaks 
of efficiency and public service. 

Next issue, then, in another installment in 
our “Men of Achievement” series, FoRrBEs 
digs into the background and career of this 
man who has long waged an unceasing 
crusade for the production of rubber in 
America, and whose energy and abilities 
were responsible in no small way for the 
industry’s record performance last’ year—a 
performance which resulted in tire prices 
considerably below. wartime levels. 

Other leaders slated for an early ap- 
praisal: Walter S. Gifford, American Tel. & 
Tel.; Benjamin Fairless, U. S. Steel; James 
Rand, Remington-Rand; C. E. Wilson, Gen- 
eral Motors; K. T. Keller, Chrysler Corp.; 
S. C. Allyn, National Cash Register. 


QUARTERLY FORECAST 


Our April 1 issue, chalking up another, 
milestone in Forses periodic surveys of 
business conditions, marks our 36th quar- 
terly forecast of industral trends and de- 
velopments. Distilled from the views of top- 
name economists throughout the country, 
this four-times-a-year economic outlook 
brings you concise, authoritative summaries 
of the experts’ opinions as to what’s ahead 
in the fields of production, prices, wages, in- 
flation, labor, international affairs and other 
significant fields of business activity, includ- 
ing a consensus of the economists’ views on 
our “most pressing economic problem” for 
the ensuing three months. 

In the same issue: “The Nation Reports,” 
a monthly round-up of current business and 
industrial high-spots; Gene Robb’s pertinent 
analyses of developments in Washington; 
and B. C. Forbes’ own Forecast. 


RESTAURANT SURVEY 


Catering to the national appetite is a large- 
scale operation these days—witness Ameri- 
ca’s 425,000 restaurateurs’ annual total busi- 
ness of more than $6,000,000,000. 

Scattered through every city, town, and 
hamlet, the restaurant proprietor is truly an 
integral part of our free enterprise system. 
Too often taken for granted, like his fellow 
small business men he is a bountiful job 
provider: one out of every six retail workers 
is employed in an eating place. 

Continuing our “This is Capitalism” series, 
Forses Associate Editor John McK. Bigelow 
surveys this important segment of our 
economy in the April 1 issue. The article 
provides a comprehensive picture of the 
inner workings of our vast food-providing 
industry, as seen through the operations of 
one representative unit: Fritz & Tom’s Res- 
taurant, in Port Chester, N. Y. 

Don’t miss this seventh fascinating recital 
of Free Enterprise in Action. 
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Postage Meter! 


In fact, nothing beats a postage meter at mailing 
letters and parcel post! . . . Does away with adhesive 
stamps, and stamp sticking . . . Provides exact postage 
needed for any kind of mail . . . Prints stamp and 
dated postmark directly on envelope, seals flap at the 
same time . . . Prints on gummed tape for parcel post 
. .. Faster and more efficient than manual mailing, 
saving effort, time, and postage . . . Automatically 
accounts for postage used, gives absolute protection 
against postage loss or “borrowing” . . . Worth its 
cost in convenience, usually pays its way in savings 
. .» Model for every office, large or small . . . Don’t 
go without a postage meter any longer—call nearest 
PB office, or write for illustrated booklet! 


PITNEY-BOWES 





Postage Meter 


VITNEY-BOWES, Inc., i/40 Pacific St., Stamford, Conn, 


Originators of Metered Mail. Largest makers of mailiny 
‘ machines. Branches in 63 cities in U.S. and Canada. 
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EDITORIALS 


No serious depression is threatened. 


Expect more competition. Healthy. 
Most stocks are not inflated. 


Time to make discriminatory stock in- 
vestments. 


They promise to appreciate, whereas 
most bonds are likely to go much 
lower. 


Avoid excessive inventories. 


Plan intensified advertising and other 
sales efforts. 


Improve products wherever possible. 


The Taft-Hartley law is bringing bene- 
ficial rather than harmful results. 


Farms are gradually becoming bigger. 


But, happily, more tenants are becom- 
ing owners. 


Wallace a blessing instead of curse to 
country's future? Yes—if his candidacy 
assures election of Republican. 


Expedite ERP. 





It alone can stall Stalin. 
Wanted: A building industry Ford. 


We need millions of low-cost prefabri- | 
cated homes. 


Too many young couples of moderate 
means are in pitiful plight. Unhealthy. 


Strengthen America's air might. 
Y 


Russia will respect only military might. 


New wage increases would only inflame 
inflation. ne 
The more austere Britain becomes, the 
more hopeful her future. 


Abolish double taxation of stock- 
holders. 


Only resumption of adequate private 
equity investment can avoid wholesale 
governmental ownership. 
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Your Community Hospital 


Why is Nickel such a good friend of this 
young mother and her child? 


You’ll find the answer in the all-important 
word Cleanliness. 


For, just a century ago, a crusading young 
doctor named Semelweiss made the vital dis- 
covery that immaculate cleanliness was nec- 
essary to check the dreaded childbed fever. 

Since then, the way has been marked by 
names like... Lister! ... Koch!... Pasteur! 


... milestones on the road to health through 
sanitation. 


One way your hospital pays tribute to their 
pioneering is through its use of modern 
equipment made of Stainless Steel and Monel 
—both alloys of Nickel. e 


These Nickel alloys resist corrosion. They 


can be kept gleaming bright and sanitary. 
They are smooth, hard metals that will not 


1948 


rust or pit, to harbor microbe marauders. 


That’s why Nickel, the “white” metal is a 
real friend of the “men in white.” 

And why Nickel is your friend. In fact, it 
is usually Your Unseen Friend, because, 
combined with other metals, it serves you in 
so many ways that you seldom see. 

Write for your free copy of “The Romance of 
Nickel”. This illustrated 60-page booklet tells 


the story of Nickel from ancient discovery: to 
modern-day use. Address Dept. 32X. 


THE INTERNATIONAL WICKEL COMPANY, INC. 


New York 5,N.Y. 


EMBLEM ~ OF SERVICE 


Nickel 


.--Your Unseen Friend 














BOXES — BOXES — 
all kinds of Boxes! 


Johnny’s giving Dad a hand with boxes. 
Maybe we can help with yours. 

What do you package? Pianos or pea- 
nuts? Cast iron or cosmetics? 

Whatever it is, Flintkote can meet 
your requirements. Boxes with glamour, 
for shelf and counter appeal. Containers 
that hold their own with rough handlers. 





Special finishes t6 keep moisture in, or 
out, as required. 

Our specialists are ready, willing and 
able to work with manufacturers requir- 
ing boxes and containers that combine 
appearance and utility with economy; 
also, those who need a new job done... 
from design to finished product. 


Flintkote makes many things 


From set-up boxes to corrugated and 
solid fiber containers... from subway 
flooring to skyscraper roofing... 
protective coatings for industrial struc- 
tures to a wide line of building 
materials for new construction and 
modernization... Flintkote makes 


better products for use in homes 


from 





and industry throughout the world. 

Our complete research, development 
and manufacturing facilities are always 
at your disposal. THE FLINTKOTE CoM- 
PANY, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York 20, N. Y.; 55th and Alameda 
Sts., Los Angeles 54, Calif.; 30th Se., 
Long Branch, Toronto 14, Ontario. 


FLINTKOTE 


BUILDING MATERIALS * PRODUCTS FOR INDUSTRY » PAPER BOXES & CONTAINERS 








CO-OPERATIVES 


I believe that Mr. Forbes, in his editorial, 


“Who Will Pay Taxes, If——?” is unduly 
alarmed over the co-operative movement in 
this country. 

First, it is certainly a most democratic 
way of pooling one’s resources in the interest 
of more efficient, low cost distribution of 
goods and services. 

Second, as to the possible loss of revenue 
to the Government, which is the more im- 
portant, increased business because of 
“lower prices,” or a bigger Government 
“take” and “lower sales”? 

Also, could it be that what the Govern- 
ment loses in indirect taxation it will some 
what recapture through larger individual in- 
come taxes? 

It is generally conceded that before we in 
this country will ever enjoy anywhere near 
the standard of living of which we are 
capable, the cost of distribution must be 
brought down considerably from where it is 
now. I know of no better way of doing this 
than by encouraging not fewer, but many 
more co-operatives.—E. C. Cartson, Koko- 
mo, Ind. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS 


I have been very interested in your series 
on Public Relations. 

That your survey on “Excessive Salaries” 
seems to show up much better than your pre- 
vious ones, seems to imply that the boys at 
the top really are “on the ball.” 

I hope that as a result of some of your 
articles a few companies may take steps to 
treat customers with greater consideration. 
—Manua K. Anpusar, Naugatuck, Conn. 


TRIBUTE 


I simply cannot issue my check for re 
newal of my subscription to Forses without 
paying a tribute to B. C. Forbes, publisher, 
for his remarkable insight in giving a de 
pendable digest of the world of business. 

Certainly the business man who is trying 
to get along without Forses is paying dearly 
for what he does not know.—Paut VINSON, 
Fremont, Ohio. 


FREE ENTERPRISE 


It may seem to be a bit late for me to 
write and say that I enjoyed your fine 
“Thirtieth Anniversary” issue [Nov. 15, 
1947]. It is of great noteworthiness because 
it is symbolic of just what our free enter- 
prise system can do, has done and shall do— 
providing the really free and genuine Amer- 
icans of our nation work together. 

In honoring these fine men, you must be 
more strongly aware than I that the gather- 
ing was but a cross-section of those in 
America who are greatly thankful that all 
good opportunity here is due to the fact that 
we are free to get along with one another, 
and not to any dictatorial methods or re- 
straining influences. 

Where in the rest of this world can we 
find such a gathering of prominent citizens? 
Where in the rest of the world is there & 
chance for citizens to become prominent? 
—J. Rosert Kreprs, Flagstaff, Ariz. 
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AN INVITATION TO BUSINESSMEN o7e 4. 1.alj-aguae am 
We invite you to the frm 


| ANADIAN - 
INTERNATIONAL ALGERIA 


' AUSTRALIA 


TRADE FAIR BAHAMAS 



























MAY 31 TO JUNE 12, 1948 - TORONTO, ONTARIO ——— =~. BRAZIL 
.+. and we think you'll profit by coming —<—=——— CANADA 





CENTRAL AMERICA 
aS. CHINA 


























This will be the first International Trade Fair ever 

















































































































































































































to be held in North America. It is sponsored by the ——Sa COLOMBIA 

Government of Canada, which cordially invites United 

States businessmen to attend. ———— C YPR U S$ 
It will be devoted entirely to business. The general = i 

public will not be admitted. Every exhibit has. been —— — CZECHOSLOVAKIA 

accepted on the condition that the goods displayed SSE = FRAN CE 

are for sale and can be delivered within a reasonable = = —- _=.. 

time. Transactions can be completed on the spot. ———— = -- G “ t f CE 
The products of more than 25 countries will be on ee IN DIA 

display, and buyers will come from every quarter of SSS - ._ 

the globe. For the period of this fair, Toronto will —= ITALY 

be a world market-place—the sample room of the — =: 





world on your doorstep—within a convenient day’s $< = JAVA 
journey from any city in the United States. - M A L AYA 


uo Canada will be the host—but the fair will belong = 


































































2 to the traders and businessmen of all the AER pee MEXICO 
nations. There will be interpreters— y 
x special cable and communications ser- N E T H E R L A N D S 
vices— private restaurants and meeting N E W 2 FA L A N D 
rooms—all the facilities you need 
2 to do business with all the world, NORWAY 
comfortably and conveniently. 
Official invitations, which {YY oer » SES PALESTINE 
- are required for admission, hf} 4 PE Bp, ‘. ZA PORTUGA 
may be obtained on applica- Y Z Ree oo A . G L 
tion to the Canadian Inter- 7 : s S 0 U T 4 A F r | C A 
national Trade Fair, Cana- 
dian National Exhibition S W ED EN 
Grounds, Toronto, SWITZERLAND 
% Canada. Early requests Za. 
will help to assure ac- Z UNITED KINGDOM 
commodation. 2 Za \ , 
2 fUNITED STATES 





DEPARTMENT OF TRADE AND COMMERCE 


ITTAWA SANADA 
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IN HOTELS... 


IN DEPARTMENT STORES.. 


Yes, businesses of every typeare reporting 
savings in this range after mechanizing 
their accounting with National Account- 
ing Machines. These savings often paid 
for the whole installation the first year— 
and then ran on indefinitely! Some of 


these concerns were large; but others em- 
ployed only 50 or less. Could you cut 
costs correspondingly? Let your local 
National representative check your set- 
up, and report to you specifically. No 
cost or obligation of any kind. 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, DAYTON 9, OHIO 
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Out of the welter of confusion that is the political situation in Washington these days, 
these fundamental facts emerge: 





1. Increasing numbers of ranking Democrats are becoming unsold on Truman, but 
forecasts that he will be "ditched" in favor of amore attractive candidate are at least 


premature. (Remember that even if HST is not the nominee, the Democratic standard- 
bearer must run on Truman's record.) 








2. Democrats who would like to forsake Truman can find no answer to the question: 
"Who else?" There is no ready-made replacement on the political horizon--and four 
months is a very short time in which to develop a Presidential candidate from scratch. 





3. Republicans are so gleeful over Democratic dissension that they are reverting 
to the earlier "it's-in-the-bag" philosophy. If this feeling is general at the Phila- 
delphia convention in June, Senator Taft's chances of landing the nomination will be 


greatly improved. Taft has always appealed to GOP professionals, but too many of them 
have feared he couldn't win. 








4. Efforts to woo Henry Wallace back to the Democratic fold have made no headway 


yet. Hope won't be abandoned, however, and the ex-v.p. is so unpredictable that almost 
anything is possible. 


Note: Expect Truman's advisors to try to dream up some really dramatic event in 
which the President is the central figure. Aim would be to win Truman new popular 
acclaim, restore him to the crest he rode briefly at war's end. A successful conference 
with Stalin (just to mention one long-shot possibility) might do the trick. 





LABOR LAW TEST--Events are fast taking shape that may settle the question whether the 
Taft-Hartley Act is as good as its advocates claim, or as bad as its critics insist. 


Within the next 90 days, some sort of verdict will be rendered as the result of contract 
renewal negotiations involving Big Industry and Big Labor. 





Immediately ahead are such key tests as contracts covering steel, automobile, 
meat-packing, coal, and electrical appliance industries. In each case, a militant union 
is involved. If new contracts can be arranged--without strikes and within the confines 
of the new law--the Taft-Hartley Act will have cleared a major hurdle. 








Note: Congress has no present intention of tinkering with the elaborate Taft- 
Hartley mechanism at this session. So far, leaders are well satisfied with the law. This 
prospect could change in a hurry, however, if a strike crisis should develop. John L. 


Lewis, for example, might make Congress so mad that new teeth would be added to 
present law. 








INCOME TAXES=--Tax cut bill that will reach Truman's desk in about one month will NOT 

call for reduced rates to be retroactive to the beginning of this year. Effective date 
will be July 1, 1948. This will not only save money for the Treasury but meet technical 
objections of the Bureau of Internal Revenue. Odds now are at least 2-to-l the tax cut 
will become law, veto or no veto. 
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AUTOMOTIVE Though current demand for replacement parts is less urgent, manufacturers 
feel confident that a new sales record will be established by year's 
end. ...Despite the ever-increasing number of new cars rolling off assembly lines, 
producers can't dent their order backlog, don't offer customers much hope of earlier 
delivery dates. Meanwhile, rising costs foreshadow higher prices. . .. Approach of 
Spring will determine whether or not the poor Winter business in used cars is a temporary 
phenomenon. .. . Important development in highway financing: growing number of states 
taking measures to recoup for highway use the special automotive taxes that have been 
spent in the past for non-highway purposes. Funds lost through such diversions amounted 
to over $2 billion during the last two decades. 





PLASTICS Brisk market implies that 1948 may prove to be an even better year than last 
for both production and sales. Big question right now is the future course of 
prices. Strong efforts are being made by company leaders to effect stabilization. ... 
Man=-sized task being undertaken by the industry is the education of consumers as to the 
proper applications of plastics. The selling of plastics on the basis of the job they 


can do, rather than pushing their use as substitute materials, is also being empha- 
sized. 


PRICES Drift toward a buyers’ market, sharper competition and increased worker pro= 

ductivity are uniting to exert deflationary pressure upon the price structure. 
Purchasing agents look for these factors to be reflected in a general price adjustment 
in the not too distant future. Shorter term buying is already being dictated by price 
uncertainties. Other portents: The increase in new order backlogs is slowing down, 
and there's growing sentiment for closer inventory control. 


HOUSING Forecasts of continued peak level of home=-building activity are being tem- 


pered by warnings that present market can't be expected to last indefinitely 


unless something is done to reduce prices... . Current tightening in money mart is con- 
Sidered healthy in that sub-standard builders will be forced out as lenders grow more 
cautious. There'll also be the assurance that homebuyers will get their money's 
worth. ... Rental housing, which has not kept pace with single family construction, 
will receive a stimulant in the form of application of the basic principles developed 
in the Industry Engineered Housing Program. 


RAILROADS Long wait for better rail service: At present production rates, it will take 

about three years to deliver all the new passenger cars now on order. Delay 
will prove costly to the roads, as most contracts contain escalator price clauses... .- 
Box score on freight cars in 1947: 68,507 installed, 71,331 retired. 


CHEMICALS High prices, high consumption will mark the course of this year's business. 

Potential production record may be attained as manufacturing facilities 
are expanded to highest post-war point. As in the past, customer demand will be limited 
only by productive capacity. .. . Cost=-price Squeeze, narrowing profit margins, is in- 
ducing more producers to look with favor upon specialty product development, where 
volume is smaller but profit possibilities larger. 
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POWER 





Industrial applications of atomic 
energy will be legion, but cer- 
tainly not immediate, one nuclear expert 
predicts. Too many problems involving 
time, ideas, manpower and money must be 
solved before nuclear energy has widespread 
use. For example, 10 to 20 years may elapse 
before such energy can compete favorably 
with coal as a source of industrial power. 
PROFITS Need for high profit levels is 
seen by many observers as requi- 
site under today's business conditions. 
Tie-up of venture money, plus a higher com- 
modity price level and the physical expan- 
sion of business, make it increasingly 
difficult to secure funds to fill capital 
expenditure needs. Credit curbs and tax 
burdens also exert a restrictive influence. 
Up to now the bulk of new money has come 
from retained earnings and depreciation 
deductions, which in turn depend upon 
profits. 


GAS Materials shortages continue to ham- 
per the industry's program to expand 
storage, transmission and distribution 
facilities. Last year's schedule, for 
instance, called for a $1 billion outlay in 
new construction, but actual expenditures 
were $730 million. This was still four 
times the pre-war total, enabled the com- 
panies to add another 600,000 customers to 
their mains. , 
SIDELIGHTS There's a good chance that 
home appliances will enter a 
buyers’ market before the first of next 
year. . . »« Demand for all non-ferrous 
metals continues high, with customers find- 
ing supplies rather tight in many cases. 
- « « Raw material outlook will govern 
availability of plumbing and heating prod- 
ucts during the year. The productive ca- 
pacity is there, but lack of pig iron and 
Sheet steel can hinder its full utiliza- 
tion. . . . Only major shipbuilding nation 
to register a decline in output in 1947, 
we lost 336,400 tons, as against a world 
dip of only 15,114. . . . U. S. population 
growth has surpassed all expectations, is 
now running two years ahead of estimates. 
- « e Watch Easter department store sales 
for any indication of a falling off in de- 
mand. Slipping sales will give a clue as 
to whether or not recent commodity break 
will be reflected in a general business 
"recession." 





--THE EDITORS. 
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Washington Preview 


(Continued from page 11) 


MONOPOLISTS BEWARE--Republican policy= 
makers are sensitive to the Democratic 
charge that the GOP is "the party of Big 
Business." One way the Republicans will 
answer the charge is to give the Justice 
Dept. more money for anti-trust prosecu- 
tions=--even more than Truman sought. 
Despite budget-cutting ambitions, GOP-= 
controlled Congress will vote a whopping 
$3.4 million for anti-monopoly efforts dur= 
ing the next fiscal year, an increase of 
over $1 million above the present rate. 








Fund boost means more anti-trust trou- 
bles for these industries--food, clothing, 
housing. Justice Dept. will be under a 
mandate from the House Appropriations 
Committee to step up activities in these 
areas, all important to cost-of-living. 
Another mandate: decrease number of consent 
decrees. 





GASOLINE SHORTAGE=--Interior Dept. takes a 
dim view of the gasoline outlook for next 
Fall. Experts fear that some crops may go 
unharvested for lack of gas. Vacationing 
motorists may be inconvenienced by having 
to try several service stations before 
refilling their tanks. 








SMALL BUSINESS--President Truman has laid 
down a new definition of "small business® 
for the guidance of government departments 
and agencies. Factors to be considered: 
relative size and position of the business 
in relation to the industry, size of the 
group supplying capital and holding owner- 
ship and control, and independence of its 
management. 














Alternative yardstick: A business will 
be considered "small" if it is not dominant 
in its field and (1) if in manufacturing, 
has 100 employees or less; (2) if in whole- 
saling, has a net sales volume of $% million 
or less; (3) if a retail, service, hotel, 
amusement, construction, or other non- 
manufacturing or non-wholesaling estab- 
lishment, has annual net sales or receipts 


of $100,000 or less. 


Gene SOB. 


Editor, Washington News Bureau. 





CHOOSE THE LAND 


or § upply An» Demand 


YUPPLIES for every industry—coal, 
oil, gas, iron and steel, plastics 
ingredients, and many other raw 
materials are abundant in the Erie 
Area. Parts and machine tools are 
close at hand from hundreds of manu- 
facturers throughout this region. 


DEMAND for every product is high 
in the six states of the Erie Area. 
Here 34% of America’s population 
lives—and buys. Here 40% of the 
nation’s retail sales—over 16 billion 
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dollars worth a year—are made. 


And All The Other Things needed 
by industry to prosper and grow are 
here—unlimited electric power, a 
concentration of skilled labor, and 
safe, dependable Erie transportation 
connecting with other railroads, and 
ships to every part of the world. 





WE CAN HELP YOU FIND YOUR NEW SITE 


The Erie Railroad has detailed infor- 
mation on the many factors which 
will help you choose the best location 
for your new plant. Write to A. B. 
Johnson, Vice President, Erie Rail- 
road, Room 503, Midland Building, 
Cleveland 15, Ohio. Your inquiry 
will be answered in confidence. 


Erie Railroad 


SERVING THE HEART OF INDUSTRIAL AMERICA 


- Ll sa 9 
FORBES 
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“WITH ALL THY GETTING, GET UNDERSTANDING” 


Fact cial nia BY B. C. FORBES 
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How To Prosper—Or Decay 


John H. Patterson, founder of the National Cash Regis- 
ter Co., was one of the most brilliant business geniuses 
America ever produced. An individualist, eccentric, yes. 
But he was a shiningly successful trail-blazer, led the whole 
country in factory modernization, in providing unprece- 
dentedly improved environment for workers, trained a 
unique number of lieutenants who later became business 
giants. One of these, Joseph E. Rogers, long the dynamic 
president of Addressograph-Multigraph, recently narrated 
to me this incident: 

“At a convention of N.C.R. salesmen from all over the 
country many years ago, one suggested that the company 
could and should save $300,000 a year by cutting its ad- 
vertising budget that amount. Mr. Patterson, who was of 
course presiding, thanked him for the suggestion. He 
added, ‘Why only $300,000? Why not cut out our adver- 
tising appropriation entirely?’ The suggestor beamed: He 
was sure he had made a home-run hit with the big boss. 

“Mr. Patterson continued: ‘Our next logical step should 
be to eliminate the entire sales force. That would save us 
millions. . . . 

“*Having done that,’ John H. declared, ‘there would 
then be only one thing remaining for us to do, namely, 
tear down our entire plant.’ ” 

Too many companies during wartime years of abnormal 
demand have been acting on the theory of that short- 
sighteded salesman. They have not looked ahead. They 
have been blind to the stern fact that competition will 
inevitably return. 

The successful Mr. Rogers commented: “In a business 
such as ours, three things should constantly be expanded, 
not curtailed—engineering, advertising, selling.” 


* 
To win, win others. 
* 


Untimely 


No producer should be expected to sell to competitors 
at a loss. That is what certain leading steel companies have 
been doing in the matter of semi-finished steel. It is un- 
disputed that, under rising wages and other costs, the loss 
per ton has approximated $5. This material is fashioned 
into end-products by rivals, who are thus given advan- 
tages. 

It is perfectly understandable why United States Steel, 
Bethlehem Steel and other integrated, perpendicular con- 
cerns—which start with smelting ore and carry through 
with the manufacture of finished products—should feel 
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warranted in putting a stop to incurring losses for their 
own stockholders. 

But it is extremely unfortunate that they took action just 
when they did. It could not have been worse timed—on 
the eve of fresh wage demands by union leaders, and when 
the decline in commodities afforded grounds for hoping 
that the inflation spiral could be curbed. It is an instance 
of the right thing being done at the wrong time. 

More than any other, our steel industry contributed to 
saving civilization. It is poignantly disappointing that its 
leaders should do anything to lessen the esteem they richly 
earned. Can they do the needful to restore their prestige? 


* 
Routine routs. 
* 


Investors Betray America 


Investors are the least vigilant group in America. They ~ 
are the largest numerically in the whole country, but they 
have allowed themselves to become the least influential. 
They have only themselves to blame. 

What enabled the United States to become the most pro- 
ductive, the most powerful, the wealthiest nation on earth? 
Saving and investing: originally the savings of Dutch and 
other peoples; later, the savings of our own people. The 
tragic fact, however, is that for years neither trans-Atlantic 
nor home-savers have been furnishing enough equity, ven- 
ture capital to supply our free enterprise needs. This 
mainly because investors have been altogether too lethargic 
to protect their legitimate interests. 

Labor has become mightily powerful through organiza- 
tion. Ditto, farmers. Industry, business, retailers, as well 
as a myriad of “special interests’”—beet sugar, wool, cot- 
ton, etc., etc.—have strongly organized for seif-protection. 

The investor has been asleep, notwithstanding that he 
(or she) must necessarily constitute the very backbone of 
our American economy, our American Way of Life. Re- 
sult, because of the inconsiderate treatment accorded the 
defenseless investor by the Government, our whole national 
future is gravely jeopardized. The alternative is: resump- | 
tion of investing or State Socialism. 

Paul Talbot, head of the far-flung United Business Serv- 
ice, has just published this timely, pertinent, impressive 
warning to investors: 


Just a few days before leaving Boston, I received a letter from 
a client which said in substance: “Why doesn’t the Investors 


_ League have more members and wield a greater influence?” 


Frankly, I do not know—it should. This organization is headed 
by Mr. B. C. Forbes as President, and has as its Executive Manager 





Mr. Wm. Jackman—both of whom are capable men with the 
interests of small and medium-sized investors deeply at heart. So I 
do not believe the fault lies in the organization’s leadership. 

And I do not consider it quite fair to pooh-pooh the accomplish- 
ments of the /nvestors League to date. It . . . has made its influ- 


ence felt in many places for the benefit of investors, both large and 
small. 


But this organization should have over a million members, and 
it should be able to speak with a voice that could not fail to be 
heard in Washington or elsewhere when matters of serious impor- 
tance to investors are concerned. The double taxation of corporate 
earnings and dividends, for instance, is obviously an unjust and 
unfair discrimination against stock investors. Yet nothing is done 
about it—because investors are not sufficiently united or organized 
to press for their just rights at the hands of Congress. Can you 
imagine “labor” or “the farmers” being pushed around that way 
in Washington? 

When you get right down to it, the real trouble with the 
Investors League is with the investors themselves. Not enough of 
them seem sufficiently interested in their own material welfare to 
join up and give the League the weight of numerical strength and 
financial support which it needs to be effective. It’s something for 
you to think about. 


Although cautioned by wise, old A. P. Sloan, head of 
General Motors, that it could not be done, I, feeling so 
strongly regarding the gravity of our capitalistic situation, 
undertook to attempt to organize America’s multi-million 
investors, almost six years ago. I have devoted to this cause 
a great deal of time and not a few thousands of dollars; 
but the results so far have far from satisfied me. True, it 
took years to organize labor. It is only within recent years 
that farm unions have become extremely powerful. It is 
high time, however, that investors became aroused to de- 


mand fair play. If they don’t, good-bye the American 
Way of Life. 


No More Kowtowing To Russia 


Russia palpably has determined upon world conquest. 
Latest proof: Communistic domination of Czechoslovakia 
and Finland. Only the United States can possibly stop her. 
Further kowtowing to Russia should emphatically end. 

Congress should promptly enact the European Recovery 
Plan. This is the only weapon calculated to be effective. 
Delays proverbially are dangerous. 

We regard Senator Taft’s attitude toward curtailing ERP 
aid as unwise. 

Spend every billion necessary to enthrone the United 
States as masters of the air. Make atomic bombs galore. 

In my opinion, Russia is in no position to wage war 
today, will not be for several years. 

Cease appeasement! 


Vice-President Solely To Think 


The president of one large company, although he lived 
only within a short distance, very rarely visited head- 
quarters. He figured that he could concentrate upon ex- 
pansion, upon improving policies, more fruitfully if he 
shied away from anything and everything savoring of 
routine duties. His enterprise finally rose to the billion- 
dollar classification. 

The late Edward H. Harriman (father of Secretary of 
Commerce W. Averell Harriman), who became the most 
powerful railroader in America, used to say that he liked 





industrialist Meets the Press 


The writer and several New York financial editors met 
with Westinghouse Electric’s young-looking president, 53. 
year old Gwilym Price, at his invitation for an informal 
press conference to provide them with information and 
background on Westinghouse’s Annual Report, The meet- 
ing was most useful. In the manner Price handled it came 
a few simple, extremely valuable pointers for key execu- 
tives. 

1. The “top man” held the conference. For answers to 
probing background questions there was a prompt on-the- 
spot answer from “headquarters.” 

2. Price didn’t dwell simply on the statistical showing— 
a banner earnings year. He discussed the significant impli- 
cations of the figures. He pointed out that the record profits 
—three times those of 1928—were based on sales five times 
those of the same year; that the Westinghouse “break-even” 
point was now so high even a small decrease in volume 
would have severe repercussions; and other salient facts 
that gave the figures perspective. 

3. He discussed frankly the company’s financing prob- 
lem, often “hush-hush” with corporate executives. He de- 
scribed how their main source of equity for badly-needed 
expansion was in their profits, because the market couldn’t 
absorb favorably a planned $40 million common stock 
issue. From profits and from bank loans needed capital had 
to be found. 

“Sooner or later,” he warned, “if we are going to have 
a continuation of our dynamic economy, something must 
be done about double taxation of dividends. Woe to busi- 
ness if we can’t continue at something approaching the 
present rate of expansion. The greatest single threat is the 
uncertainty over prices and taxes, with the resulting tie-up 
of equity.” 

The result was stories in several publications, written by 
informed editors, and read by millions of people—people 
who have the power at the ballot box to correct regulations 
now damming the flow of venture capital. These voters 
will do that only if they know “the score.” Mr. Price’s 
press conference helped. 

Other responsible executives should do likewise. 

—MALcoLm Forses. 





to drop unannounced into the office of important execu- 
tives and discover them with their feet on their desk, 
because he deduced they were thinking. 

What would you think of this idea? 

Would it be good business for larger corporations to 
select one of their ablest executives and name him vice- 
president charged with no other duties whatsoever except 
to THINK, to think in the large, to think how greater prog- 
ress could be achieved, without being cluttered up with the 
slightest routine tasks? Could not such a man, possessing 
superior brains, and relieved from petty details, contribute 
invaluably to steering his organization towards greater and 
greater achievements? 

I submit this idea for consideration by directorates and 
managements of national-scale enterprises. 

























~ Have Bought 
089 Burroughs Calculators 
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Figuring is a big production job with large + eh. ) 
corporations. In order to reduce expenses and ,"@ 
get faster, more accurate work, they want : 
their office people to have the best possible .. &@ @ 
production tools. They test—compare—make A ee ee, 
careful time studies of all types of machines. y % 


When such companies buy —and keep on buying 
—a calculator, you can be sure that calculator 
has been proved faster and more efficient for 
the work! 


Maybe your work doesn’t call for a 
thousand or more calculators. Even 


if you need only one, you can still 

enjoy the same cost-saving advantages BURROUGHS 

that Burroughs Calculators give a 
America’s largest corporations. Ask cohediesee wits the eee 
your Burroughs representative to CALCULATORS memory—accumulates totals 
show you the calculator best suited to automatically . . . gives you 


your particular problem. Burroughs EASIER TO LEARN the results of individual com- 


. e e FASTER TO OPERATE i 
Adding Machine Company, Detroit prapan snd Ce ae 
32 Michigan or grand total without time- 
> . 


wasting rehandling of figures. 
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Men of Achievement 
Thomas J. Watson 


By LAURENCE BELL 


NY large-scale employer whose 
labor relations are a hair-shirt 
can study with profit the formula 

of International Business Machines’ 
Thomas J. (for John) Watson. Under 
Watson’s guidance, IBM has developed 
the nearest thing to ideal working con- 
ditions this side of paradise. 

IBM employees have a 40-hour week, 
starting at $1.25 an hour for qualified 
employees, with quick and gratifying 
rises for those who earn them {most 
workers do). 

A health and accident benefit plan 
pays sick or disabled hourly employees 
$3 a day for the first three days, full 
time thereafter for a maximum of six 
months. 

Every worker is given $1,000 life 
insurance after one month, which is in- 
creased annually until it reaches $15,- 
000 after five years, $25,000 after 25 
years, paid for by the company. 


MANY EXTRA BENEFITS 


Those retiring at 65 under the Social 
Security Act receive an augmented pen- 
sion amounting to a minimum of $60 
a month for 10 years’ service, increas- 
ing for additional years of service to 
a maximum of $200 a month, includ- 
ing Social Security. A similar plan sup- 
plements the Government’s payments 
under the Widows and Orphans Act. 

Plants and offices are scientifically 
lighted, some are air-conditioned. Safe- 
ty devices keep accidents to an almost 
irreducible minimum.’ Well-balanced 
meals are served at low cost, in clean, 
attractive cafeterias. 

Employee - operated country clubs 
provide varied recreational facilities. 
(Membership $1 a year). 

A council of supervisory employees 
helps those with knotty individual 
problems. 

These are only the material advan- 
tages accruing to the 20,000-odd men 
and women under T. J. Watson’s 34- 


Laurence Bert, well-known New York 
newspaper and publicity man, is a regular 
contributor to Forses. 





year campaign to improve labor rela- 
tions in the organization he built up 
from scratch, which won for him, in 
1936, the cup awarded by ForBEs 
Magazine for the best job of moderni- 
zation in American industry. 

The term, “labor relations,” is the 
writer's: neither Watson nor his aides 
ever use it. In IBM circles the phrase 
is “human relations,” which well fits 
as a name for Watson’s philosophy. 

Watson’s many innovations in be- 
half of better working conditions all 
reflect his long-held belief that the in- 
dividual worker is the greatest asset of 
a business. “The cornerstone of all 
values,” he has often said, “is the man 
himself, whatever his job.” 

When he first took over as head of 
the ailing Computing-Tabulating-Re- 
cording Co., IBM’s predecessor, in 
1914, Watson in addressing his sales 
force expounded some ideas that have 
served as IBM’s creed ever since. He 
said in part: 

“There is very little difference be- 
tween the general manager, the sales 
manager, the factory manager, the of- 
fice manager, the factory man, the of- 
fice man, the salesman. We have dif- 
ferent ideas.and different work; but 
when you come down to it, there is 
just one thing we have to deal with 
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“I believe in getting behind the in 
dividual and backing him up, helping 
him to strengthen himself, making him 
feel that there is someone endeavoring 
to help him, trying to be an assistant 
to him in bringing about the best there 
is in him—in other words, teaching 





Elder statesman of American business, Tom Watson is one of 


industry's most successful practitioners of human relations, 
heads a firm that’s never been involved in a labor dispute 





throughout the organization, and that 
is the man... . 

“Regardless of what our occupa- 
tions or duties are, we are just men, 
standing shoulder to shoulder, all 
working for one common good. We 
have one common interest, and the 
good in each of us as individuals af- 
fects the greater good of this company. 


him to teach himself, and in that way 
strengthen the entire organization.” 
Recalling these words at the last 
IBM convention, Watson added: “I 
have never changed my policy, nor my 
ideals in business in dealing with peo- 
ple. I am never going to, and neither 
are the people who carry on in IBM 
over the next generation and the next.” 


’ FORBES j 
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His prediction appears safe. As an 
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IBM vice-president told an interviewer 
some years ago: “Watson’s personality 
and force have saturated IBM until 
now the personality of the man and 


- the personality of the corporation are 


so closely identified as to be one and 
the same.” 

IBM will almost certainly be “a 
world institution that is going on for- 
ever” (assuming that the world lasts 
that long), if it adheres to the policies 
that have earned Watson the title, 
“The world’s greatest salesman.” 

His career as a salesman began 
while he was still in his ’teens, near 
Campbell, N. Y., where he was born 
February 17, 1874, the son of Thomas 
and Jane White Watson. He resisted 
his father’s efforts to put him through 
law school, instead attended Addison 
Academy and the Elmira (N. Y.) 


School of Commerce. 


STARTED AS BOOKKEEPER 


His first job was keeping books for 
a grocer in Painted Post, N. Y., but in 
two months he left that position and 
started his career in the same village as 
@ salesman. 

Two years later he landed with the 
National Cash Register Co., starting in 
Buffalo as a salesman. He was no 
world-beater at first, not making a sale 
for several weeks. Then he caught on 
fast. Rapidly he became in turn, 
Rochester manager, special representa- 
tive, general sales manager. 

Came the offer to take charge of 
C-T-R. 

Watson then put over what he and 
his associates still regard as one of his 
greatest feats of salesmanship. With 
virtually no collateral, he negotiated a 
loan of $40,000 by describing his plans 
for expansion with such earnestness 
that the bankers handed over the cash 
without a murmur. 

Under Watson’s leadership, bolstered 
by his ability to exhort co-operation 
from everybody down to the office boy, 
the company was soon safely in the 
black. The company has been in the 
black ever since, and has shown a con- 
sistent increase in earnings over the 
years, 

In addition to stock increases, cash 
dividends of $114,898,834 were paid 
from 1916 through December, 1947. 

During the depression Watson fur- 
ther endeared himself to his workers 
by refusing to retrench. He also heart- 
ened the business world by hiring’ more 
salesmen. Workers were .kept busy 


‘ 


making parts for which there was no 
immediate need. The stockpile came 
in handy when the depression eased 
up and orders began to come in again. 

Watson’s ingenuity in finding new 
needs for business machines also helped 
to beat the lean years. Never one to 
rely on established fields for new busi- 
ness, he has preferred to take the initi- 
ative in creating new markets. 

A staunch believer in equal oppor- 
tunities for men and women, Watson 
opened the doors for women in both 
plants and offices, with established 
minimum pay based on “equal pay for 





Another of America’s 50 Fore- 
most Business Leaders—elected 
by a nationwide poll—Tom Wat- 
son received the following cita- 
tion from ForBes Magazine: 


Thomas J. Watson, President, 
International Business Machines. 

Internationally honored and 
beloved veteran statesman of 
American business; gifted with 
intelligence surpassing even the 
uncanny powers of his amazing 
machines; connoisseur and en- 
courager of art; superb practi- 
tioner of the finest human rela- 
tions. His generous sympathies 
embrace all the peoples of the 
earth. A militant advocate of, 
and tireless worker for, peace. 











equal work.” IBM’s Quarter Century 
Club, for workers with the company 
25 years or more, includes several wom- 
en members. A special education pro- 
gram has enabled women to qualify 
for positions formerly held only by 
men, among them a vice-president and 
two personnel managers. The Endicott, 
N. Y., plant has had a woman foreman 
since 1944, 

Although he has his finger on the 
pulse of virtually every 1BM opera- 
tion, Watson nonetheless finds time for 
an incredible number of other activ- 
ities. 

Intensely interested in international 
relations, he believes stoutly in the in- 
terdependence of nations and the im- 
portance of developing greater inter- 
national understanding through “the 
exchange, not only of goods and serv- 
ices, but of men and methods, ideas 
and ideals.” 

His slogan, “World Peace Through 


World Trade,” is known the world 
over. He has been an ardent plugger 
for the International Chamber of Com- 
merce (of which he is a former presi- 
dent and now permanent honorary 
president) since its inception in 1919, 
In a speech closing his term as Cham- 
ber president in 1939, Watson recom- 
mended that the Governments of the 
U.S., France, Germany, Italy, Japan 
and the United Kingdom collaborate 
with their respective business men in 
a study of the economic and financial 
conditions of each country, with re- 
spect to their national needs and their 
possible contribution to the world’s 
economic development. 

The survey made, the economic ex- 
perts would devise a plan of adjust- 
ment which would give all countries a 
fair share in the world’s resources, 
and thus avert war. Delegates of 50 
nations endorsed the idea, declaring it 
an important step toward permanent 
peace. But the war dogs were already 
off the leash. Europe was in flames be- 


‘fore the plan could be tried. 


DID HUGE WAR JOB 


Before the U.S. entered the fighting, 
Watson offered IBM’s entire facilities 
to the Government. Special laboratory 
work was immediately begun. Long 
before renegotiation laws were effect- 
ive, IBM decided to take not more 
than 114% profit after taxes on muni- 
tions contracts. Watson himself refused 
such profits as part of his income, the 
directors using this money at his sug- 
gestion to supplement 1BM’s retirement 
plan. 

IBM produced 38 major munitions 
products, its engineers worked on 99 
different war development projects. 
The Endicott and Poughkeepsie plants 
received nine Army-Navy “E” awards, 
The company never missed a shipping 
date, never had work rejected for poor 
quality, maintained one of the nation’s 
lowest absentee records. 

Although the advent of war natural- 
ly depressed Watson, he continues to 
believe, as he did ‘before the war, that 
the world eventually will improve, not 


rush to hell. He maintains with em- . 


pyrean optimism that the UN will 
finally solve the problems besetting the 
world, that there will be no major 
war because “I can’t conceive of any 
nation being able to convince itself 
that a war will benefit it.” 

Despite the lack of accomplishment 
so far of Watson’s peace plan, his 

[Continued on page 28) 
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“HOW TO" 


U. S. Senator from Wisconsin 


Harris & Ewing 


Joint session of the 80th Congress—how much do you know of their qualifications? 


HIS year will be a memorable 

one for every American business 

man—and for every Congress- 
man. Four hundred and _ thirty-five 
Representatives and 32 Senators—men 
and women whose actions vitally affect 
business—will be up for election in 
November, as will the next occupant 
of the White House. 

The Congressional agenda is jammed 
full of legislation impacting business: 
tax legislation, labor, social security, 
etc. It is vital, therefore, now more 
than ever, that you as a business man 
take a good look at your Congress and 
your Congressmen, and that you keep 
looking at them as often and continu- 
ously as opportunity permits. 

Business men generally tend to be 
too lethargic about their representa- 
tives. But never forget that it’s up to 
you, as a business man, to fight to 
keep in Congress men who are not 
inimical to business. 

Too many business men are not suf- 
ficiently concerned, actively concerned, 
about their Congress. And yet, unless 
they wake up and stir themselves, they 
run the risk of seeing our cherished 
free enterprise system go by the board. 


There’s an old saying that “if you 
don’t make Congress your own busi- 
ness, soon you may not have a busi- 
ness of your own.” 

You can be sure that anti-business 
forces are watching your Congressmen 
and peppering them with all sorts of 
propaganda and pressure. You can be 
sure that the men who do not believe 





You and Your Congressman 


By ALEXANDER WILEY 


actually a law designed to set aright 
the balance in the industrial picture, 
to place labor, management and the 
public on an equal plane, and assure 
a fair break for all. This law is the 
Number One target of these labor 
“leaders.” 

It will take the united strength of 
enlightened business men, of agricul- 
ture, of the honest rank-and-file of 
labor, and of the public to antidote the 
poison spread by the anti-free enter- 
prise forces if we are to preserve this 
labor law, refine it and perfect it, as 
well as to pass other legislation vital 
to our American system. 

Here, then, are the fronts on which 
you, as a business man, can be in con- 
tact with your Representative and 
Senators: 

1. When you read your newspapers, 
your magazines, and listen to your 
radio, it’s up to you to be alert to news 
of Congress and, in particular, of your 
two U.S. Senators and your Represen- 
tative. There’s no more excuse for a 
business man not knowing the names, 
characters and activities of his legis- 
lators than for his not knowing the 
names of his own subordinates or as- 
sociates, no one of whom has more 
effect on his welfare than his legisla- 
tors in Washington. 

2. In your local Chamber of Com- 





Do you sit back and “gripe” about “anti-business” legisla- 
tion? Or do you take active steps to combat it, at least by 
thoroughly familiarizing yourself with the background and 
qualifications of the men for whom you cast your ballot? 





in the free system of private enterprise 
and initiative are seeking to influence, 
not only the outcome of legislation 
which will be up before this session, 
but to influence the polls in November 
in the choice of Representatives, Sen- 
ators and President. 

For one thing, much of the nation’s 
labor leadership is out to repeal the 
so-called “Slave Labor Law,” which is 


merce, Board of Trade, fraternal or- 
ganization, American Legion Post or 
other group, it’s up to you to see that 
the resolutions which are passed, by 
which you convey the organization’s 
views to Washington, are sound, sen- 
sible, well-timed and logical, in the 
American spirit and for the benefit of 
the American way. Often these organ- 
izations may ask to have your Con- 
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an deliver an address. On these 
occasions particularly it is your duty 
and your right to size up your Con- 
gressman, “to feel out” how able a 
servant he is for free enterprise, and 
to impact him with your personal 
views, based on your experience and 
considered judgment. 

3. Another front on which you are 
in contact with your Congressman is 
when you contact him directly to pre- 
sent your judgments on specific legis- 
lation. Here you should have standards 
of businesslike brevity, logic, courtesy, 
accuracy in specifying the name and 
number of legislation, and willingness 
to understand your Congressman’s 
point of view as well as merely to ex- 
press your own. 


CONGRESSMAN LAST RESORT 


4. Before writing your Congress- 
man for assistance in matters dealing 
with government agencies, you should, 
wherever possible, exhaust all chan- 
nels by which you can secure satisfac- 
tion from the agency by yourself. 
Many times a business man only preju- 
dices his case by needlessly calling on 
bis Congressman first, attempting to 
use “influence” to secure some deci- 
sion even before the agency has had 
any preliminary dealing with the busi- 
ness man. Your Congressman will be 
glad to help you where you feel you 
have been done an injustice, or when 
you have not been given satisfaction 
by the agency, but his powers are lim- 
ited basically by the fact that he serves 
in one branch of government while 
the executive branch is entirely sep- 
arate and distinct. 

5. You are in contact with your 
Congressman most often through your 
own thinking processes. This is the 
universal front. It consists of your day- 
to-day judgments as you read your 
papers, as you read your Congress- 
man’s speeches, as you write letters to 
him on legislation or on your business 
affairs. 

Now, how can you appraise whether 
your Congressman deserves _re-elec- 
tion? Also, how can you size up po- 
tential candidates who have never 
served in Congress before? Here are 
some suggested guides: Some are more 
important than others. But when you 
find the answers to these questions, 
when you weigh the different stand- 
ards according to their importance, 
you will have a far more complete pic- 
ture of your Congressman than the 
average voter has. And you'll be bet- 

(Continued on page 29) 
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PUBLIC RELATIONS 


Executives Reply to Charge 
of Excessive Salaries—II 


This is another in a series of articles factually reporting how corpora- 
tions, unions, utilities, service industries, etc., actually meet the inquiries 
and real or imagined injuries of a mere member of the “public.” Much 
pap and piffle have been written on public relations. These reports show 
public relations as practiced, not preached. In every case the reporter 
has represented himself as an ordinary citizen with a typical question— 
or “gripe.” The treatment he receives factually represents “relations 
with the public” as practiced by those concerned. 


Dp? heads of large corporations 
give active consideration to the 
complaints and suggestions of the 
small stockholder? Or, as John 
Maynard Keynes has charged, is it 
true that “the direct interest of 
the management often consists in 
avoiding criticism,” and that the 
rights of shareholders, in excess 
of their conventional dividend, 
have “sunk to the neighborhood 
of zero?” 

To shed light on these ques- 
tions, a courteous but somewhat 
controversial letter, purporting to 
be from a small stockholder, was 
sent to 29 company presidents, 
suggesting to each that it might 
be an excellent idea for him 
voluntarily to reduce his salary. 
Among other things, the letter 
stated that such a move would 
“change a lot of people’s ideas 
about executives.” 

Twenty-nine letters were sent, 
21 were answered. Excerpts from 
many of these appear below. Other 
replies were published in the 
February 15 ForBEs. 

The most comprehensive and 
detailed response came from W. S. 
Carpenter, Jr., recently promoted 
from President to Chairman of 
the Board of E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co. The letter care- 
fully examined both sides of the 
issue, used more than mere sta- 
tistics to explain the writer’s posi- 
tion. The following is a condensa- 
tion: 

“, . . I have indicated that I do not 
agree that your suggestion would 


strengthen the company, but I wish to 
admit that that does not necessarily 
mean that you are not correct and I 
incorrect. But I am glad to indicate my 
reasons for my own conclusion. The 
question of compensation is extraordi- 
narily difficult. I know of no mathemati- 
cal or scientific approach which will 
give the proper results. Perhaps we can 
merely say that the scale of compensa- 
tion which exists today in industry is 
merely the result of trial and error over 
a great many years. Is it correct, for 
instance, that Shirley Temple when but 
a child actress should receive $300,000 
a year, whereas perhaps the foremost 
preachers of the Gospel received a com- 
pensation certainly less than 10% of 
that figure? Those who were willing to 
pay Shirley Temple that salary appa- 
rently found that they were willing to 
pay that salary in competition with 
others, and that the public, in turn, 
was willing to pay a price to see her 
perform in an amount sufficient to easily 
cover the amount of that salary and 
yield a profit on such service as well, 

“It is a little difficult to speak ob- 
jectively of one’s own compensation, so 
let me assume that I am talking about 
the compensation of some of my asso- 
ciates, which is not substantially dif- 
ferent from my own. In those cases I 
believe that the Company is able to 
pay the compensation for the services 
rendered and that by their services they 
contribute to the company’s welfare in 
an amount substantially in excess of the 
compensation paid. I believe also that 
competitors in somewhat similar posi- 
tion would be willing to pay for their 
services as much as the du Pont Com- 
pany pays to them. I believe the da 
Pont Company’s interest is better served 
by paying that compensation than in 
losing their services to other competi- 
tors. 

“In this country we have a system of 
private enterprise which endeavors to 
reward men for services rendered in 

{Continued on page 40) 











LABOR RELATIONS 








By LAWRENCE STESSIN 


URING the war, America’s 
D workers contributed more than 


3,000,000 ideas dealing with 


production short-cuts. 

There’s no reason why suggestion 
systems, if pushed with the same vigor 
as in wartime, cannot make an equally 
important contribution in the current 
battle of production. What is needed, 


however, is not more suggestion sys- 


tems. The number now installed in in- 
dustry is at a record-breaking high. 
But only one out of 10 reaps the kind 
of benefits that well administered sys- 
tems do. Too often, what happens is 
that management installs a suggestion 
plan, waxes enthusiastic for a while, 
and winds up by letting some third-rate 
clerk handle it from then on. 

This reporter has talked to many 


Want Ideas from Workers? 


specialists in the field—most of them 
members of the National Association 
of Suggestion Systems, an organiza- 
tion started in 1942 and made up of 
companies which have successfully 
tapped employee ideas for more and 
better production. Below, in question 
and answer form, are some tips that 
can help you put more spark in your 
own suggestion plan. 





To Put System in Your Suggestion Box 





Q. Should employees who submit acceptable sug- 
gestions be paid in cash or merchandise? 

A. Cash is the most popular method. 

Q. How much do companies usually pay for good, 
usable ideas? 

A. Ten percent of the gross savings for the first 
year in which the idea is in operation tops all other 
figures. Some companies pay on the basis of net 
savings—deducting the cost of installing the new 
operation. Many have a graduated scale, ranging 
from 5 to 20%. 

Q. How about suggestions which cannot be meas- 
ured in dollars and cents? 

A. A flat sum is fixed, usually ranging from $10 
to $75. 

Q. What is the minimum that a worker should 
receive for an accepted idea? 

A. It ranges between $5 and $10. Today, however, 
due to inflation, many companies have boosted their 
minimum to $10. 

Q. Should there be a ceiling on the amount of 
money a worker can get as a result of an idea he 
submits? , 

A. Some say yes; some say no. Where ceilings are 
maintained, they range between $1,000-$2,500. 
Those who favor a top figure say that it’s important 
te do so psychologically, because the worker can then 
visualize a numerical goal—and $1,000 is a mighty 
high incentive. 

Q. How often is the $1,000 figure achieved? 

A. About one worker in every six years will hit 
the jackpot. 

Q. When a worker suggests an idea, and, as a 
result, it inspires some member of management to 
improve on it and effect a bigger saving, does the 
worker collect on the bigger saving? 

A. In most companies, yes. It’s worth the extra 
cost in morale and publicity. 


Q. What happens if a worker’s idea is turned 
down and then adopted some time later? 

A. Workers should be protected for a period of 
one or two years. If at any time during that period 
his idea makes the grade, he should be paid for it. 
Most companies encourage the employee to renew 
his suggestion at the end of the one or two-year 
expiration period, so he can receive further pro- 
tection. 

Q. Should supervisors participate in suggestion 
plans? 

A. Most companies lean toward a “no” answer, 
since foremen and supervisors are part of manage- 
ment and improvement of operations is part and 
parcel of their job. But ideas submitted by foremen 
are a help toward promotion. 

Q. If a system is well run, how many suggestions 
should it net per year? 

A. The general average is: 50% of the employees 
should offer at least one suggestion a year. During 
special drives the figure will of course be higher. 

Q. How many suggestions submitted are usually 
acceptable? 

A. If your plan is well handled, you should be able 
to use one out of every five ideas submitted. 

Q. What about the cost of processing and handling? 

A. The cost of administering a suggestion plan is 
of little consequence, since savings always outvalue 
awards. 

Q. Who submit more suggestions, factory or 
white-collar workers? 

A. No difference. 

Q. lf I want to start a suggestion system in my 
company, how do I go about getting dope on what 
to do and what to avoid? 

A. Write to National Association of Suggestion 
Systems, 122 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago 3, 
Illinois. 
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CITIES 


TAILORED down to size, explosions like 
this are whamming through your car’s 
engine at the average rate of 8000 per 
mile traveled. Every time the wheels 


SE RVICE tum once, from twelve to sixteen ex- 


plosive charges are fired. 


Cities Service has devoted more than 20 years of 
research, to make these explosions in your engine— 
the combustion process—more efficient; to decrease 
loss of unburned fuel. 

Two exclusive Cities Service instruments, the 
Power Prover and the Heat Prover are blazing 
bright new trails in combustion research. The Power 
Prover measures the amount of unburned fuel in 


“More of this for my car, please” 





exhaust gases of gasolene engines. The Industrial 
Heat Prover measures combustion efficiency of any 
type furnace using any form of fuel. Together these 
remarkable instruments are cutting costs, reducing 
fuel consumption and improving combustion effi- 
ciency of thousands of motor vehicles and hundreds 
of industrial plants. 


This kind of research experience, together with 
skilled training and a thorough knowledge of com- 
bustion and of lubrication is behind every Cities 
Service lubrication engineer. Why not call in one of 
these “professional worriers” to look over your lu- 
brication problems. Write Cities Service Oil Com- 
pany, Sixty Wall Tower, Room 59, New York 5, N.Y. 


CITIES SERVICE OIL COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


CHICAGO 


In the South: ARKANSAS FUEL OIL COMPANY 
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UNION CARBIDE AND CARBON CORPORATION AND SUBSIDIARIES 


OPERATING IN UNITED STATES AND CANADA 


UCC 


CONSOLIDATED BALANCE SHEET 


December 31, 1947 


ASSETS 
CURRENT ASSETS 


Cash 
United States ome rnment Securities (Cost or Market, whichever lower).. 
Other Marketable Securities (Cost or Market, whichever lower)...... 


RECEIVABLES (After Reserve for Doubtful) 
TB a saseussulphabinipvnsicinubaimansnaiauss 
Other Notes and Accounts........................ 


TOTAL CURRENT ASSETB.................. : 


Fixep Assets (Cost or less) 
Land, Buildings, Machinery, and Equipment.......................c.cccccsessscsssessessscsescececssesesssesessececeeesensees 
Deduct—Reserves for Depreciation and Amortization 


INVESTMENTS (Cost or less) 
Affiliated Companies 
Foreign Subsidiaries 


DEFERRED CHARGES 
Prepaid Insurance, Taxes, etc. 


PosTwaR REFUND OF Excess Prorits TAX (Canadian Subsidiaries) 


PATENTS, TRADE-MARKS, AND GOODWILL 


CURRENT LIABILITIES 
Accounts Payable ................... 
Dividend Payable January, 1948... 


ACCRUED LIABILITIES 
Income and Other Taxes 
Interest 


Other Accrued Liabilities 


I 5 a lalsnhlabeillsulipblecbebobseibansebol 


DEFERRED LIABILITIES UNDER GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 
2.70% Promissory NoTEs PAYABLE DECEMBER 1, 1967 (See Note 3) 


RESERVE FOR CONTINGENCIES (See Note 4) 


CAPITAL STOCK OF UNION CARBIDE AND CARBON CORPORATION 


No Par Value—Not including 136,649 shares held by the Corporation 
I suiaiovainanaunblinpinianmmsbinainde 


201,625 shares issued under Stock ctiiaes Plan for a laaieee onli held by the Cor- 
poration as collateral (See Note 5) ..... 


$ 55,203,718 


10,227,669 
INVENTORIES (Cost or Market, whichever lower) (See Note 2) ..........ccccccccccccscssssssessescscecesesessesceee 


$520,242,668 


___ 282,182,966 


$ 3,127,142 


24,338,440 


$ 99,230,150 
100,562,015 
1,252,819 


65,431,387 


111,971,398 


$378,447,769 


238,059,702 


27,465,582 


3,353,987 
1,782,344 


__ $649,109,385 


$ 28,199,416 








9,479,788 
$ 58,095,667 
315,000 
6,573,558 64,984,225 
pineme parsons $102,663,429 
india diisaneiidiinbiaides 1,648,144 
Seer eee 150,000,000 
sevevesenennqnocantaniinen 6,541,043 
$192,922,561 
21,618,969 
214,541,530 
21,480,171 
193,061,359 
195,195,410 388,256,769 
$649,109,385 


















































CONSOLIDATED INCOME AND SURPLUS 
Year Ended December 31, 1947 


INCOME 


DEDUCTIONS. 


Cost of Goods Sold, Selling, General, and Administrative Expenses........................:.0:s000+000 
Depreciation and Depletion .....0..................:cccccsesessesesessesesesseseeeeeeees 
Interest on 2.70% Promissory Notes.................cccccccccsseceseeseseseseeeeees 
a iepeilieinnine’ 


Ef 
Net Income Per Share—On 9,479,788 shares outstanding December 31, 1947... 


STATEMENTS 


INCOME STATEMENT 


Gross Sales—Less Discounts, Returns, and Allowances.............. 
OES SEES ee ne OE en 








uniciiaisheblchaiibahichcsualisbastigionineienbings $521,844,814 

sieuhiiilininnineanleipicniepiinnncancion 6,703,499 $528,548,313 
$389,420,731 

siihaintbieaeildiaanininbiniilahicaenainniis 16,644,574 

Siiiinsatesinsceashanh Teneisllianclacialiiniid 315,000 

secheinanetituliiiitainegttansindondiitie 46,501,216 452,881,521 

see iideieaienesaloningsiceseiieindipaniestie hesitant $ 75,666,792 

siubieimasatibie $7.98 


SURPLUS STATEMENT 


EARNED SURPLUS AT JANUARY 1, 1947 oo00..0....cccccccccsseessoees 


ADDITIONS 


NN MN RI ainsi ss sinc cicnsessasesovnesseascnsbscasaveencessecoenbeess 
Transfer from Reserve for Postwar Contingencies..................... 


DEDUCTIONS 
Dividends Declared .... 


Decrease in Market Value of Marketable Securities at December 31, 1947 .0000000000...0c0ccc0cn.. 


EARNED SURPLUS AT DECEMBER 31], 1947 .0.0000.0...0000000..... 





Aiaieicaniininianindiiypannnntieinsemniiaimaietiin $142,227,825 
iclandiatineidhidetimetannionneieninin $ 75,666,792 
eiiiehheaiidamiileielandinkssuitiiennes 15,000,000 90,666,792 
$232,894,617 
sctisatiaiaiaiinininignenminaeaiiiiien $ 37,692,552 
6,655 37,699,207 
saris ctsnaeiiiiitnsadaateiieiinesabiateinia __$195,195,410 





Notes RELATING TO FINANCIAL STATEMENTS —1947 


1—The principles used in preparing the accompanying consolidated 
statements for the year 1947 are as follows: 

All subsidiaries that are one hundred per cent owned, and operate 
in the United States and Canada, are consolidated. 

Current assets, deferred charges, current liabilities, and income of 
Canadian subsidiaries consolidated are converted at the official rate 
of exchange. Other assets and liabilities of Canadian subsidiaries con- 
solidated are converted at the prevailing rate at time of acquisition 
or assumption. 

Foreign subsidiaries, all one hundred per cent owned, are shown as 
investments. 

Affiliated companies, less than one hundred per cent but not less 
than fifty per cent owned, are also shown as investments. The equity 
in the net worth of these affiliated companies increased $2,934,227 be- 
tween January 1, 1938 (or date of acquisition, whichever is later), 
and the date of latest unaudited financial statements. Of this in- 
crease, $746,057 is applicable to the current period. 

Income includes dividends paid by foreign subsidiaries and affili- 
ated companies out of surplus earned since date of acquisition. 


2—Inventories totaling $111,971,398 consist of the piowing. major 
classes: Raw Materials and Supplies, $44,237,240; Work in Process, 
$34,389,029; Finished Goods, $33,345,129. 


3—The promissory notes provide for the payment of principal in the 
amount of $10,000,000 per year beginning on December 1, 1953. 


4—A review of the operations for the year 1945 under the Renego- 
tiation Act was made. Pending final settlement the cash refund to 
the Government, estimated to be $271,196, has been charged to Ac- 
crued Provision for Wartime Adjustments. The balance of $6,541,043 
remaining in the Accrued Provision for Wartime Adjustments, re- 
sulting from charges against income in prior years, has been trans- 
ferred to Reserve for Contingencies. 


5—During 1947 the Corporation entered into Agreements with 215 
employees, including 6 directors, all of whom devote their full time 
to the Corporation, and 6 officers who are not directors, covering 
113,300 shares of its capital stock under the Stock Purchase Plan for 
Employees as approved and authorized by the stockholders in 1946. 
The Agreements set forth a price of $100.375 per share, which was 
the closing quotation on the New York Stock Exchange on the date 
preceding the offering. Under the terms of the Plan the price or 
— shall be such price or prices as shall be fixed by the Board of 

irectors in its discretion, but not lower than seventy-five per cent of 
the market price. Each participant has five years to complete pay- 
ment, and interest at the rate of two per cent per annum will be paid 
on the unpaid balance. The Board of Directors may take such action 
from time to time with noes to extension of time of payment as in 
the discretion of the Board is in the best interest of the Corporation. 
Stock covered by the Agreements is pledged by the participating em- 
ployees as collateral security for payment. Shares are released from 





LinpE OxyGEN ¢ Prest-O-LiteE ACETYLENE °¢ 
NATIONAL CARBONS ¢ 
PRESTONE AND TREK ANTI-FREEZES * 


Products of Divisions and Units of UCC include 


Pyrorax Gas ° 
EVEREADY FLASHLIGHTS AND BATTERIES °¢ 
ELECTROMET ALLOYS AND METALS °¢ 


the pledge to the participants in blocks of 25 as payment therefor is 
completed. Each participant has also agreed to apply against the 
unpaid balance the amount, if any, by which the dividends paid to 
him on the pledged shares exceed the interest. The Plan provides that 
if a participant shall die the Corporation will offer, for a period of 
six months following his death, to repurchase the unpaid-for shares 
at the price to be paid by such participant. Since the inception of the 
Plan in 1946 a total of 202,000 shares have been issued of which 
201,625 shares are held by the Corporation as collateral. 


6—Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation and several subsidiaries 
are defendants in suits brought by employees for additional wages 
for the current and prior years, an equal amount as liquidated dam- 
ages, and attorneys’ fees and costs. Such suits are commonly referred 
to as “Portal-to-Portal Pay Suits.” Approximately one-half of such 
suits which had been pending have been dismissed without liability 
or costs to the Corporation or its subsidiaries. 

Although it is not possible to foresee with certainty the outcome of 
such suits as are still pending, they do not appear to require the mak- 
ing St provision therefor and accordingly no such provision has been 
made. 


7—Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation has agreed to maintain 
the assets held by the Trustee of the Savings Plan for Employees in 
an amount sufficient to permit the distribution of the Trust Estate to 
the persons entitled thereto. 


AUDITORS’ REPORT 


TO DIRECTORS AND STOCKHOLDERS OF 
UNION CARBIDE AND CARBON CORPORATION: 


We have examined the balance sheet of Union Carbide and Carbon 
Corporation and its one hundred per cent owned subsidiaries oper- 
ating in the United States and Canada, as of December 81, 1947, and 
the statements of income and surplus for the year then ended, have 
reviewed the system of internal control and accounting procedures 
of the companies and, without making a detailed audit of the trans- 
actions, have examined or tested accounting records of the com- 
panies and other supporting evidence by methods and to the extent 
we deemed appropriate. Our examination was made in accordance 
with generally accepted auditing standards and included all pro- 
cedures which we considered necessary in the circumstances. 

In our opinion, the accompanying balance sheet and related state- 
ments of income and surplus present fairly the position of Union 
Carbide and Carbon Corporation and its subsidiaries consolidated at 
December 31, 1947, and the results of consolidated operations for the 
year, in conformity with generally accepted accouhting principles 
applied on a basis consistent with that of the preceding year. 


HURDMAN AND CRANSTOUN 


New York, N. Y., February 28, 1948 Certified Public Accountants 





BAKELITE, KRENE, VINYON, AND VINYLITE Piastics 
ACHESON ELECTRODES 
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NEW IDEAS 






NX built the Pyramids? Where = 
the first builders in the Nile Valley acquire 
their astounding wisdom that started man 
on his upward climb? Did their knowledge 
come from a race now submerged beneath 
the sea? From what concealed source came 
the wisdom that produced such characters 
as Amenhotep IV, Leonardo da Vinci, Isaac 
Newton, and a host of others? 


Today it is known that they discovered 
and used certain Secret Methods for the 
development of their inner power of mind. 
They truly learned to master life. This 
secret art of living has been preserved and 
handed down throughout the ages and to- 
day is extended to those who dare use its 
profound principles to meet and solve the 


problems of life in these complex times. | 


This Sealed Book — FREE 


The Rosicrucians (not a religious organi- 
zation) have prepared an unusual book, 
which will be sent free to sincere inquirers, 
in which the method of receiving these 
principles and natural laws is explained. 
Write today for your copy of this 
sealed book. Possibly it will be the 
first step whereby you can accom- 
\ plish many of your secret ambitions 
and the building of personal 
achievements. Address your in- 
quiry to: Scribe G.K.H. 


The ROSICRUCIANS 
(AMORC) 


San Jose, California 
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T he value of Forbes 
Magazine to the 
advertiser is based 
upon its essential 
value to the reader 

















.in Shipping Aids, Cleaners, 
Low Cost Lumber, Tools, Gadgets 


KNOT SEALER 


Wider utilization of lower cost lum- 
ber—characterized by the large num- 
ber of “live” knots ‘it contains—is the 
promise afforded by a Bakelite and 
Vinylite plastic sealer. The solution, 
brushed over the unprimed knots and 
surrounding area, adheres firmly, pre- 
vents paint from peeling. Result: 
Economy lumber is expected to have 
the long-service life looked for in better 
grade, more expensive types. There’s 
also the assurance that frequent re- 
painting will not be required. 

(The Western Pine Association, 
Yeon Bidg., Portland, Ore.) 


PAINT REMOVER 


Painters and 
decorators will 
find this paint re- 
moving instrument 
a welcome aid. 
Made from Carbo- 
loy. cemented car- 
bide, it has an ad- 
justable and re- 
movable blade spe- 
cially shaped to 
avoid cutting into 
surface under the 
paint. Corners of 
the scraper are also fashioned to facili- 
tate reaching hard-to-get-at angles. 

(Red Devil Tools, Irvington, N. J.) 


CUBE STICK 


Thousands of dollars of air freight 
revenue, formerly lost through inability 
to make a close check of every ship- 
ment, will accrue from an ingenious, 
quick method of determining cubic 
dimensions. Called a cube stick, it’s 
merely a yard stick combining a loga- 
rithmic scale. With it the freight agent 
quickly measures the three dimensions 
of a package, adds up the three loga- 
rithms, and he has the dimensional 
weight for assessing charges. 

(United Air Lines, 5959 S. Cicero 
Ave., Chicago 38, Ill.) 


ANTI-FOGGER 


Befogged Winter motorists and 
spectacle-wearing pedestrians should 
get succor from a recently developed 


anti-fogging agent. Soft, absorbent 
cotton cloth, impregnated with a chem- 
ical solution, does the job. Wiping with 
this material keeps “fog” from form- 
ing on the inside of car windows or on 
eye-glasses when the wearer steps in- 
doors. Tests reveal that one application 
will last for several hours. This for- 
mula has not been patented, is avail- 
able to manufacturers. 

(E. I. du Pont de Nemours and Co.,, 
Inc., Wilmington 98, Del.) 


DOUBLE-DUTY DRILL 


A lightweight hand-held drill, which 
hits a blow and rotates at the same 
time, is particularly useful for working 
at close quarters in all sorts of 
masonry. The apparatus, which can de 
operated with one hand, weighs only 
nine pounds, has capacity for drills of 
14, to 34-inch diameter. A feature is a 
patent safety retainer, preventing acci- 
dental release of drill from tool. 

(Cleco Div., Reed Roller Belt Co., 
P.O. Box 2119, Houston, Texas.) 


COIN-HOLDER 


Motorists won’t have to fumble fran- 
tically for coins any more when driv- 
ing up to toll gates or parking meters. 
Ingenuity has come to their aid with 
this gadget called the Trydea Motor 





Car Coin-Holder. Consisting of a metal 
semi-cylinder with a compressed spring 
backed by a rubber suction cup, the 
unit is attached to windshield or dash- 
board. Additional use: as a kitchen ac- 
cessory for newspaper and delivery tip 
coins. 

(Trydea, Inc. 30 Rockefeller Plaza, 
N. Y., 20, N. Y.) 




























Forbes Maps of 
Business Conditions 


\) CONTINUED IMPROVEMENT FOR 2 OR MORE 
| iil! CONSECUTIVE PERIODS (1 MONTH OR LONGER). 


ull CONTINUED DECLINE FOR 2 OR MORE CON.- 
ne SECUTIVE PERIODS (1 MONTH OR LONGER). 


NO SIGNIFICANT CHANGE FROM IMMEDIATELY 
PRECEDING PERIODS. 


These maps depict business conditions in 87 economic areas, selected on the basis 
of economic unity; each representing a region in which conditions are dependent on 
the same basic key factors. Separate indexes are calculated for the separate areas. ) +6% 
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~ MOUNTAIN Na meaicy 


THE number of areas in which business 
has been slipping for the past month is 
32. The record high was 43, in last issue. 
The number of areas improving for one 
month has risen from one to three. The 
32 poor areas are made up of 25 repeaters 
from the last map, plus seven new areas, 
Twenty-one areas, slipping in last issue, 
have now recovered. The three plus areas 
are new this time. The bulk of the poor 
areas are concentrated in the deep South, 
New England, the Eastern Seaboard. 

The 10 cities showing greatest gain 
over same period last year include five 
repeaters from last issue—Detroit and 
Houston have now appeared on this list 
for four straight months, Tulsa for 
thirteenth time in past nine months. 

Although these maps look somewhat 
better, the zone indexes show a consistent 
downtrend for second successive issue. 
With the exception of the north central 
zone, every zone has a current level of 
activity equal to or less than it was on 
February 15 and also on March 1. Two 
areas, New England and the South, have 
levels of activity less than a year ago. 

The lower level of activity shown 
should not be taken, as yet, as the start 
of a definite downtrend in business. 
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Men of Achievement 


(Continued from page 19) 


many missions abroad have gained 
him 28 citations from foreign govern- 
ments. One of his proudest moments 
was when his own country awarded 
him the Medal for Merit, “for excep- 
tionally meritorious conduct in the 
performance of outstanding services to 
the U. S. throughout the period of the 
recent war.” 

Because of his phenomenally wide 
acquaintance with European bigwigs, 
Watson has long served as a unique 
unofficial host to foreign dignitaries 
visiting these shores. Said the late 
President Roosevelt: “I take care of 
them in Washington. I have learned to 
rely confidently on Tom Watson to 
take care of them in New York.” 


NON-BUSINESS ACTIVITIES 


Watson’s eagerness to help any 
movement designed to improve the 
world and its inhabitants has made 
him active in innumerable organiza- 
tions dedicated to relief, health, art, 
culture, etc. 

He is a director of the American 
Association for the United Nations, a 
trustee of the Carnegie Endowment for 
International Peace, a member of the 
American Friendship Committee, the 
Foreign Policy Association and the 
Council on Foreign Relations, to name 
a few. He has been singularly success- 
ful in keeping his name from being 
used by Red Front groups. 

An important facet of the Watson 
personality is his interest in art. Since 
it is his belief that art and business 
can benefit each other greatly, IBM 
has become one of the world’s great- 
est art patrons. 

Among its noteworthy exhibitions 
were those at the New York World’s 
Fair and the San Francisco Golden 
Gate Exposition. IBM maintains a 
fine arts department which has ac- 
quired an excellent collection eventu- 
ally to be housed in a company mus- 
eum. The New York offices are literal- 
ly festooned with prints, etchings and 
paintings. Numerous honors have ac- 
crued to Watson for his encourage- 
ment of artists both in this country 
and abroad. 

Closely related to Watson’s interest 
in art is the IBM magazine, THINK. 
Published monthly for distribution to 
employees and interested outsiders, it 
prints articles on cultural subjects by 
leading figures in arts and letters, edu- 


cation and science, government and 
business, and regularly reproduces 
works of art in painting and photog- 
raphy. THINK’S title is taken from the 
company slogan, which confronts the 
visitor to IBM offices and plants at 
every turn, on walls, desks, station- 
ery, etc., etc., etc. Watson devised it 
during his National Cash Register 
days, at a conference of advertising 
heads that was getting nowhere fast. 
Jumping to his feet, he proclaimed: 

“The trouble with every one of us 
is that we don’t think enough. We don’t 
get paid for working with our feet— 
we get paid for working with our 
heads. Any man on the selling force 
could make two dollars where he now 
makes one if he would but think along 
the right lines. ‘I didn’t think’ has 
cost the world millions of dollars.” 

Another Watson crusade of long 
standing has been in behalf of educa- 
tion. Nicholas Murray Butler once de- 
clared Watson to be “as great an edu- 
cator as he is a business and industrial 
genius.” Under his direction IBM 
spends annually more than a million 
dollars for education and more than 
two and a half million for research and 
engineering. 

Free classes are provided for em- 
ployees, with courses ranging from 
arithmetic to calculus, from English 
through several foreign lanuguages. 

The courses are offered primarily to 
stimulate employees’ cultural strivings 
—they select courses of their own 
choice, with no prompting from super- 
visors. 


EDUCATIONAL HONORS 


These and other educational activi- 
ties have brought still more recogni- 
tion to the salesman from Painted Post 
whose formal education was not ex- 
tensive. He is a trustee of Columbia 
University, vice-chairman of the board 
of trustees of Lafayette College, an 
associate faculty member of the Uni- 
versity of Buffalo. 

He holds 18 honorary degrees from 
American colleges and universities. 

A deeply religious man, Watson is 
constantly active in behalf of all faiths 
and creeds. His own faith is based on 
the Golden Rule, which he holds is the 
basis of human relations. As a true 
Christian, he is endowed with genuine 
liking for his fellow man, is animated 
by an urge to help him better his lot. 

He knows intimately hundreds of his 
employees, many of whom have been 
with the company as long as he has. 


In his frequent visits to IBM plants, 
he habitually stops to pass the time of 
day with workers, who regard him as 
a friend rather than a boss. He has 
long encouraged those with problems 
beyond their grasp to bring them to 
him. 


THEIR PROBLEMS ARE HIS 


Not long ago a young man tele. 
phoned from Endicott to make certain 
Watson was in New York, and an. 
nounced that he was flying there on the 
plane to seek Watson’s aid. It devel. 
oped that doctors had told him a 
younger brother had an incurable ail- 
ment and could live only a few years. 
He was completely confident that Wat- 
son would find a doctor who could 
help his brother—and Watson did not 
fail him. Within a few hours the 
brother was under the care of a fam- 
ous specialist, with the best of hospital 
care. His anxiety relieved, the emp- 
ployee realized that he might have 
over-stepped himself, and sought to 
apologize, but Watson put him at ease, 
“When I said bring your problems to 
me, I meant exactly that,” Watson told 
him. 

Watson takes pains to disclaim pa- 
ternalism in his treatment of employ- 
ees, declaring repeatedly: “All benefits 
paid for by the company for the secur- 
ity of yourself and your family come 
to you, not as an inducement for you 
to work harder for IBM, but as a re- 
ward for services rendered.” 

IBM has never been involved in a 
labor dispute, let alone a strike. 

Watson’s many interests and his 
workers’ loyalty are abundantly shared 
by his wife, the former Jeanette Kitt- 
redge, daughter of an Ohio industrial- 
ist. They have four children: Thomas 
J., Jr., now an IBM vice-president and 
director; Jane, Helen Mary (Mrs. 
Walter G. Buckner) and Arthur Kitt- 
redge, salesman, who recently entered 
IBM’s Hundred Percent Club, a group 
of honor salesmen. (Both sons served 
in the war with distinction) . 

Mrs. Watson has accompanied her 
husband on most of his travels, and is 
his unfailing source of co-operation 
and advice. Watson has often said: 
“She deserves much more credit than 
I can claim for all the things in which 
I have participated.” 

At 74, Watson has no thought of let- 
ting up or retiring. “Business is fun,” 
he gaily declares. When in New York 
he puts in a full day. He often walks 
through the building, stopping here 
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and there to inquire about someone’s 


family or simply to exchange pleas- 
antries. Never having lost the common 
touch, he was deeply moved when 
building service employees of the New 
York office recently presented him with 
a scroll “in appreciation of (his) gen- 
erosity and understanding.” 

Viewing in retrospect the last 30 
years, Watson says, brings “the real- 
ization that nothing begun during that 
time has yet been finished. 

“The next 30 years will be better 
than the last. 

“We are fortunate that we are pros- 
perous enough to help the less fortun- 
ate, and we shall accomplish more so 
long as people think constructively and 
are willing to work.” 


You and Your 
Congressman 
(Continued from page 21) 


ter able to insure the prosperity of 
your business and of all American 
business. 

1. Is your Congressman, or the po- 
tential candidate, honest, sincere, of 
unimpeachable integrity, untainted 
with any past scandal, with an un- 
marred record of serving his commu- 
nity, his state or nation? . 

2. Is he a sincere advocate of free 
enterprise, or does he, for example, 
give tell-tale clues as to his real feel- 
ings in opposition to our way of life? 
Does he talk continuously about “big 
business,” “monopoly capital,” “busi- 
ness profiteers,” etc., attempting to 
smear men of enterprise? 

3. Does he handle his correspon- 
dence with the public speedily, effi- 
ciently, satisfactorily ? 

4. Does he consult with you, with 
other business men and with the pub- 
lic, either by letters, phone calls or, 
preferably, by visits back home as 
often as possible, seeking sincerely to 
get the benefit of the public’s point of 
view? 

5. Is he a real leader and molder 
of both public and Congressional 
opinion, or is he content to be a mere 
follower? 

6. Is he concerned with the needs 
of the America of tomorrow, of future 
generations yet unborn, rather than 
being preoccupied with merely satis- 
fying the needs and demands of to- 
day? 

7. Does he display independence in 
judgment and action, or merely follow 
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of this or that pressure group back 
home? In this independence, does he 
show himself most concerned with the 
welfare of all the people, rather than 
the benefit of this or that special inter- 
est group? 

8. Does he have the necessary par- 
liamentery skills, the tact, the charm, 
the poise, with which to achieve his 
and your objectives and the objectives 
of the American people? 

9. Does he introduce constructive 
legislation and follow through on it 
with all his ability and resources? 

10. Is he diligent in attending Com- 


mittee meetings, in working on Com- 
mittee reports, in helping to write 
Party or Committee policy statements 
that are based on extensive and de 
tailed study? 

These are some of the questions 
which you as business men might well 
ask about your Representative and two 
Senators. 

Understanding of your Congress- 
man requires knowledge of your Con- 
gressman, which in turn requires 
patient study. It may be a long and 
tedious process, but if you pursue it 
diligently it will pay dividends. 
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for the Hiawathas 


Within a few weeks the AM and PM Twin 
Cities Hrawatuas will step out with new 
equipment. There'll be squeals of delight from 
the H1awaTua tepee. 


And no wonder! Coming will be brighter, 
handsomer coaches . 
Top Tap cars... diagonal-seating dining cars 
... luxurious parlor cars with, for the first 
time, glass-roofed Skytop Lounges. 


During 1948, The Milwaukee Road will 
enlarge and re-equip its H1awaTua fleet. More 
new passenger train cars will be placed in 
service than on any other western railroad. 
H. Sengstacken, Passenger Traffic Manager, 


808 Union Station, Chicago 6, Illinois. 


. . radio equipped Tip 


Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific Railroad 
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BALANCE SHEET 


ADMITTED ASSETS 


Cash in Office, Banks and Trust Companies . 


United States Government Bonds 
Other Bonds and Stocks ..°. 


Investments in Associated Companies 


Real Estate 


Agents’ Balances, L Less Than 90 Days Due 
Reinsurance Recoverable on Paid Losses . 


Other Admitted Assets 


LIABILITIES 


Total Admitted Assets 


Reserve for Unearned Premiums 


Reserve for Losses 
Reserve for Taxes . 


December 31, 1947 


Liabilities Under Contracts with War r Shipping : Administration . 
Reinsurance Reserves » 4 


Other Liabilities 


Capital 
Surplus 


Surplus as Reged Policyholder 


Total 


Total Lisbilities Ravage Capital 2 


. 

. 
ee . . C7 

. 


$15,000,000.00 
. 51,682,087.86 





$ 26,330,163.87 
59,492,297.55 
64,539,027.59 
24,963,562.47 
3,984,382.15 
9,904,935.42 
2,796,195.95 
1,886,092.82 





$193,896,657.82 


$ 91,473,696.00 
23,904,922.00 
3,720,000.00 
3,718,542.91 
1,650,557.00 
2,746,852.05 





$127,214,569.96 


66,682,087.86 





$193,896,657.82 


NOTES: Bonds carried at esses 045.38 amortized value and cash ‘su 000.00 in the above statement 
are deposited as required by law. All securities have been valued in accordance with the requirements 
of the National Association of Insurance Commissioners. 


Canadian Assets and Liabilities have been adjusted to the basis of the free rate of exchange. 
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Lewis L. CLARKE 
Banker 
Cuarces G. MEYER 
The Cord Meyer Company 
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Vice Chairman, 
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President 
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President, 


Manufacturers Trust Company 
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Atlantic Coast Line Railroad Co. 
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President, City Investing Co. 
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President, Cleveland Trust Co. 
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Inflation Problems—How to Meet Them 


One question causing serious uncertainty: 

Is America on the brink of another nationwide 
wage increase? 

Some little event can precipitate: big conse- 
quences. Several leading steel companies raised 
the price of a small percentage of their (semi- 
finished) products, on which they had been losing 
money, by $5 a ton. The total sum involved was 
relatively little. 

But furore immediately erupted. Torrents of con- 
demnatory publicity were unleashed. Leading steel 
executives were summoned to Washington, quizzed, 
castigated. This relatively unimportant action by 
a limited number of steel companies was magni- 
fied a thousandfold. 

In this writer’s judgment, although the modest 
increase was thoroughly justified on a strictly 
dollars-and-cents basis, the move was untimely, 
unwise, especially in view of the hullaballoo it 
has raised. 


OUR GRAVEST MENACE 


Nothing could more gravely jeopardize our 
social, economic, financial future than another 
tidal wave of wage-boosting and the inevitable 
corollary of soaring living costs. 

Certainly, the picayune increase in the price of 
a very small segment of steel production affords 
no adequate excuse for union demands that wage 
scales be marked up anew. 

Yet, whereas prospects had brightened that in- 
flation had levelled off, because of the substantial 
drop in farm commodity prices, this little spark 
has inflamed inflationary agitation which may, or 
may not, be effectively resisted. 

Secretary of Agriculture Anderson predicts that 
wheat prices, the backbone of our food supply, 
will probably decline as much as 50¢ a bushel 
from recent quotations, may even force the Federal 
Government to support wheat prices until July 1 
at $2.08 a bushel. 

Should food prices continue to decline, there 
would be no justifiable excuse whatsoever for 
inaugurating another nationwide wage increase. 

Furthermore, more and more things heretofore 
scarce are steadily becoming less scarce. In other 
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words, supply is gradually catching up with de- 
mand. 

Frankly, another spate of inflation, of wages 
and prices, would be catastrophic, catastrophic 
not only for the nation as a whole, but catas- 
trophic, finally, for workers. Therefore, it is 
earnestly to be hoped that all responsible interests, 
including Congress and employers, will aggres- 
sively fight further wage-ballooning. 


CAPITAL-RAISING ESSENTIAL 


Another most serious situation afflicting Amer- 
ica, although it is little discussed and little under- 
stood by the ordinary citizen; 

No adequate amount of savings is being in- 
vested to insure preservation of our free enter- 
prise, our privately-owned economy. 

Unless this can be remedied, we will inescap- 
ably face more and more State Socialism. 

No less authority than Emil S. Schram, presi- 
dent of the N. Y. Stock Exchange, declares that 
private investment is gradually drying up be- 
cause of the excessive tax load on the shoulders 
of those who customarily provide such funds.... , 
“There never was a time. in our history when 
equity capital was so necessary, and there never 
was a greater shortage of such capital from indi- 
vidual sources.” 

He urges abolition of the admittedly iniquitous 
double taxing of dividends received by stock- 
holders, reduction in surtax rates, and urges re- 
ducing the long-term capital gains tax from the 
present 25% to 10%. 

This writer cordially endorses these recom- 
mendations. 

The American people should awaken to the 
alarming fact that if the savings of individuals 
and families continue to be withheld from pro- 
mulgation of enterprise and employment, the only 
alternative must be government ownership on an 
ever-increasing scale, the destruction of the Amer- 
ican Way of Life, the most fruitful ever devised. 
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48-YEAR CHART 
of STOCKS 
and BUSINESS 


NITED'S annual edition of 

its Long-Term Chart covering 
the course of Industrial and Rail- 
road Stocks, Bonds, Commodity 
Prices, National Income and Busi- 
ness Volume from 1900 to date 
has just been released. This graphic 
icture of price fluctuations and 
i toene trends will prove of 
particular interest now in com- 
paring recent action of Stock 
and Commodity Markets with 
revious postwar periods. This 
ce (10% x 16% inch) chart is 
rinted in four colors and is suitable 
for framing. 


Yours With Month’s Trial 


We will send this Special Chart & the 
weekly UNITED Bulletin Service for one 
full month to new readers for only $1. 


Send $1 for Report FM-66 NOW! 
UNITED BUSINESS SERVICE 


210 Newbury St. ~ Pr Boston 16, Mass 














Get on the spot 
Analysis of 
West Coast 


AVIATION 
Investment Opportunities 


Here is a unique service for investment 
institutions and individuals looking for 

er than average opportunity through 
actual information not known to the 
market as a whole. Nationally known 
financial authority and pioneer in the 
aviation field. ield inspection ee 
private analysis reports and weekly Market 
Letters. 


Send $1 for SAMPLE LETTER 


JOHN F. GRAY 


Registered Investment Advisor 
126 LUNETA DRIVE 
DEL MAR, CALIFORNIA 




















I Will the liquidation of foreign-owned 
i) American rities depress our markets? 


Send for Special Bulletin and our latest 
‘§ market letters, plus information on our in- 
struction course of Grain Market and Stock 
Morket analysis. 


ENCLOSE ONE DOLLAR 


George Omerly, Bourse Bidg., Philadelphia 6, Pa. 
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Glossary of Stock Market Terms 


HE Stock Market is a world with 

a special language of its own, 

which it is necessary to know 
before you can move through financial 
commentary with any real understand- 
ing. As in any field, the first step 
toward knowledge is an acquaintance 
with its terminology. In the case of 
finance, an additional difficulty is pre- 
sented by special financial meanings 
for words of common usage. 

Here is a list of basic terms and 
their meanings: 

AMORTIZATION—The process of grad- 
ually extinguishing, over a period of 
time, a liability, deferred charge, 
or capital expenditure. Often done 
through a Sinking Fund. 

ARBITRAGE—The purchase and sale 
in two markets simultaneously to profit 
from the difference in price of securi- 
ties, commodities, foreign exchange, 
new and old securities of the same cor- 
poration, etc. Rather complicated. Op- 
portunities usually arise from the exist- 
ence of trading in more than one mar- 
ketplace, and the existence of two sepa- 
rate securities with established terms 
of exchange for each other. 

ARREARS—Back dividends or de- 
ferred interest on bonds which remain 
unpaid after the stipulated time of pay- 
ment. 

AsseTts—The properties and prop- 
erty rights owned by an enterprise. 

AVERAGES—Aggregates of securities 
which, as cross sections of the stock 
market, are selected to give a picture of 
general market trends. The most 
famous averages are the Dow-Jones 
averages which are carried in many 
newspapers, which are constantly re- 
ferred to in financial literature. 

AVERAGING—The act of adding to a 
position as it goes against you, 





JoserH MINDELL, industry analyst and stock 
market technician, is a partner in a leading 


| Stock Exchange firm. 


By JOSEPH MINDELL 


whether long or short. Impractical as a 
merely mechanical operation. Useful as 
part of a general plan of investment. 
BALANCE SHEET—A report of the 
financial condition of an enterprise on 
a specific date. It lists the assets owned 
and their values as the Asset Column, 
and the claims of creditors and the 
equity of the owners as the Liability 


‘Column. The two columns are equal in 


total amount. 
Bip AND OFFER QuoTEs—The price 


.bid for a stock and the price it is 


offered at, as quoted by the specialist 
in the stock on the floor of the 
Exchange. 

Bonps—The bond is a loan from the 
bondholder to the corporation. It is the 
first obligation of the corporation after 
its bank loans. 

Redeemable or Callable Bonds— 
Redeemable at a certain price or date. 

Guaranteed Bonds—Value and cou- 
pons are guaranteed. 

Sinking Fund Bonds—A fund pro- 
vides for their gradual retirement. 

Convertible Bonds — Exchangeable 
for other securities. 

Serial Bonds—To be redeemed at 
designated periods. 

Perpetual Bonds—Without a ma- 
turity date. 

Participating Bonds—In addition to 
the coupon rate, they participate in the 
earnings of the company. 

Tax-exempt Bonds—Exempt from 
certain taxes, particularly the Federal 
Income Tax. 

Prime Bonds—Bonds of the highest 
quality and safety. 

Registered Bonds—Carry on their 
face the names of the owners. They 
are registered with the issuing corpora- 
tions. 

Book VALUE—This is more or less a 
nominal value. It is estimated by di- 
viding the net worth of the company 
by the number of shares of the stock, 
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| COLUMBIA GAS SYSTEM. 
IN 1947 


From The Annual Report of 
Columbia Gas & Electric Corporation 


By most standards, 1947 was a highly successful 
year for the Columbia Gas System. The subsidi- 
ary operating companies delivered more gas to 
their customers than ever before. Gas earnings 
reached the highest in history. And more money 
was distributed in dividends than has been paid 
for many years. 


But while these results were achieved, the Sys- 
tem did not escape the inflation that beset most 
business in this country. Costs were higher, ma- 
terials hard to get. And because of shortages, we, 


in turn, were unable to deliver all the gas our 
customers wanted. 

In the months to come, the facilities of this 
public service will grow. More and more gas 
from the more than adequate reserves will flow 
through Columbia’s lines. 

And because the gas we furnish has become 
such a vital force in the economic development 
of the communities we serve, we have an abiding 
sense of responsibility in bringing a constantly 
improving service to them. 








Columbia serves natural gas to a million 
homes and businesses in Ohio, Pennsyl- 
vania, New York, Kentucky, Virginia, West 
Virginia and Maryland; and delivers gas to 
other public utilities in this area which, in 
turn, sell gas to another 800,000 customers. 














In 1947 there were 26 days in December 
when the System delivered more than a 
billion cubic feet a day, and for the year, 
Columbia delivered a total of 231 billion 
cubic feet, a gain of 18.5 per cent over 1946. 


Tremendous pecks created by this un- 
precedented demand were met in part by 
building 12 liquefied petroleum plants; by 
stcring more gas underground; by bring- 
ing more gas into the System from Texas, 
Lovisiana, Oklahoma and Kansas. 


Columbia spent $30,594,411 for production, 
storage, transmission and distribution fa- 
cilities in 1947. To meet the still increasing 
demand for this clean, convenient low-cost 
fuel, the System plans to spend an addi- 
tional $111,000,000 in 1948, 1949 and 1950. 


Even with 1947 sales at an all time high, 
gas reserves of the System increased to an 
estimated 61% trillion feet, 212 trillion of 
which are in the Appalachian area and 4 
trillion under contract from Southwest fields 
—enough natural gas to supply existing 
and prospective cust s for many years 
to come, 
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DIVIDENDS PAID 


SUMMARY OF NET INCOME 


1947 
Total Per Share 


1946 1945° 
Total Per Share Total Per Share 


$14,678,746 $1.20 $11,955,174 $98 
4,986,762 Al 3,417,807 _.28 





IN 1947 
Consolidated net income........... $16,665,568 $1.36 
Per share | Portion retained by subsidiaries... .. 3,167,823 .26 
Regular Balance representing parent compan 
Dividends ... $0.60 net eo ope wie Sa tee " ™ $13,497,745 $1.10 
Extra Portion required for retirement of 
IE ca ace saiclewasionbece 2,000,000 16 


Dividerid.... 0.15 


Total $0.75 








$ 9,691,984 $ .79 $ 8,537,367 $.70 


2,000,000 16 2,000,000 .16 





Balance available for distribution to 
Columbia Gas & Electric Corpora- 
tion common shareholders or other 
corporate purposes.............+- 


$11,497,745 $ 94 





$ 7,691,984 $ 63 $ 6,537,367 $.54 
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The Manufacturers Light and Heat Company 
Atlantic Seaboard Corporation 
Virginia Gas Transmission Corporation 
Binghamton Gas Werks 

Gettysburg Gas Corporation 
Natural Gas Company of West Virginia 


Amere Gas Utilities Company 


Cumberland and Allegheny Gas Company 


Home Gas Company 


The Ohio Fuel Gas Company 
Virginia Gas Distribution Corporation 
Big Marsh Oil Company Central Kentucky Natural Gas Company 


The Preston Oil Company 
Virginian Gasoline & Oil Company 


COLUMBIA GAS SYSTEM 


United Fuel Gas Company 


Eastern Pipe Line Company 
The Keystone Gas Company, Inc. 
Union Gasoline & Oil Corporation 











AA AAA ~~ 
Oum these 
STOCKS? 


American Can Hearst Cons. Pub. 
Am. Tel. & Tel. Montgomery Ward 
Anaconda Copper Penn. Railroad 
Bethlehem Steel Phillips Petroleum 
Chrysler Corp. Public Service, N.J. 
Cities Service Co. Socony-Vacuum Oil 
Com. Edison Standard Oil, N.J. 
Cons. Edison N.Y. The Texas Co. 
Continental Oil Transc. & West. Air 


duPont de N. United Gas Imp. 
General Electric United States Steel 
Goodyear Tire F. W. Woolworth 


Babson’s opinion on these 
widely held stocks may save 
youlosses. Simply check those 
you own, or list 7 others you 
own, and mail this ad to us. 
We will tell you if clients have 
been advised to Hold or Switch 
them. 


.No cost or obligation 
Write Dept. F-61 
BABSON’S REPORTS 
Wellesley Hills 82, Mass. 
AAA 
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after deducting all prior liabilities. 

Break-Up VaLuE—The value of the 
assets available for an investment trust 
or holding company issue, taking all 
marketable securities at their market 
price. 

Crimax—The culmination on big 
volume, at a top or bottom, of an 
active, excited stock move. 

CoveRINc—The act of buying in 
stock to complete a Short Trade. 

DEBENTURE—An unsecured corpo- 
rate bond. Has no direct lien on spe- 
cific property, but is secured by the 
general credit of the corporation. Has 
many of the characteristics of a prime 
bond except its priority of claim. 

DiscQUNTED—When an event has 
had its influence on stock prices it is 
said to be “already discounted.” The 
emergence of the event as published 
news usually occurs after the discount- 
ing has already taken place. 

DIscRETIONARY ACcCOUNT—An ac- 
count for which the broker, or the cus- 
tomer’s broker in charge of the ac- 
count, is permitted to use his discre- 
tion in the execution of orders. 

DIVERSIFICATION—The spreading of 


et 


investment risks by dividing unde 


among stocks and bonds of different | 


types as to regions, industries, ete, 
Essential to good investment practice, 

DivipenD YIELD—A percentage fig. 
ure which is found by dividing the di- 
vidend rate in dollars by the market 
price in dollars. For example: If a 
stock paying $4 annually sells at $80, 
the dividend yield is 5%. 

Equity—the interest of the stock. 
holders in a company, as measured by 
the capital and surplus above total 
liens or charges. 


(To be continued) 





To meet the demands of Forses read- 
ers, all of the material in Mr. Min- 
dell’s “Guide Posts to Wall St.” since 
its inception in April, 1946, along 
with charts and much supplementary 
data, will be published April 15 in a 
320-page book titled “The Stock 
Market—A Basic Guide for Investors.” 
Price $5. Return this announcement 
with remittance of $5 for your copy 
on publication. Address: B. C. Forbes 
& Sons Publishing Co., Inc., 120 Fifth 
Ave., New York 11, N. Y. 














A TRIAL OFFER 
3 Months—$10 


STEPHEN GARGILIS 
Dept. F-46 


30 Huntington Ave., Boston 16, Mass. 























TRADERS! teem". 
Stock Market Trading 


by Ernest J. Staby 


The principles and practices of the 
“Chartcraft” method of stock market trad- 
ing by a registered investment adviser, 
dba Chart Service, who uses charts to in- 
dicate the trend and trading opportunities 
of individual stocks. 
97 pages, 6x9”, over 100 illustrations 
10-day retura privilege 


$1 a copy from 


THE WILLIAM-FREDERICK PRESS 
315 West 35th St. New York 1, N. Y. 























Your dividend notice in Forses 
directs nationwide attention of 
influential investors in finance 
and industry to your company. 


| 1O1@) 6 


Informative Reading 


Valuable booklets are published by many 
concerns and made available free to inter- 
ested business men. The best of these on 
matters of wide interest are listed as a 
service to Forses readers. Address your 
request, by number, to: Subscriber Service 
Dept., Forbes Magazine, 120 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 11, N. Y. 


447. SatesMANSHIP As A _ PROFESSION: 
This stimulating booklet defines and delimits 
some broad selling terms. Also examines 
current pressing need for the professional 
salesman, indicates how this need may be 
filled, and suggests what contribution the 
salesman may make to the country’s welfare. 


448. Apvantaces OF METERED PARCEL 
Post: Practical brochure dealing with gen- 
eral parcel post problems. Shows how the 
metered mail method can save manufactur- 
ers, suppliers, distributors, etc., time, trouble 
and cost by modernizing shipping room 
practices. 


449. Nyton Textite Fisers: Authoritative 
appraisal of the remarkable properties of 
these fibers in their industrial applications. 
Designed to make production methods more 
efficient, as well as to improve and create 
new products. 


450. Trenps in INDUSTRIAL RESEARCH AND 
Patent Practices: Interesting survey of the 
general patterns in research activities and 














patent policies within different types of in- 


dustry. Should be of material assistance to 
executives. 


451. How Weitt Can MANAGEMENT PRe- 
pict?: An excellent examination of prog- 
nostic research, its utility and limitations, 
in regard to business and economic fore 
casting. 


452. Your StockHoLpers—Anp YOU: 
Down-to-earth discussion concerning the diffi- 
culties inherent in formulating corporate 
stockholder relations programs. Emphasizes 
that there is no substitute for personal con- 
tact, proposes the use of proxy solicitation 
which, properly handled, can be made an 
important adjunct to stockholder relations. 


453. Giass Biocks: The full story of glass 
block construction as it applies to various 
manufacturing lines. Demonstrates how the 
use of this practical, money-saving material 
for industrial building can mean more eff- 
cient plant production. 


454. Tue Man From Mars: A novel ap- 
proach to the problem of bettering economic 
understanding. This is the first of a series 
of comic books dealing with fundamental 
ideas in our business system. 

455. BATTLE For ABUNDANCE: Fascinating 
history of mass production told in a vivid 
and non-technical manner. A colorfully illus- 
trated book, reviewing in capsule form its 
development during the past 500 years. 

456. Pere Is a Prime Mover: Superb 
primer of business economics. intended to 
clarify the principles of our economic sys 
tem and the operation of modern corporate 
business. Employs a combination of lively 
illustrations and brief text blocks to tell the 
story. 
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The experience of half a century has 
convinced us there is a scientific formula 
for fortune building. Success over many 
years has also proved psychological in- 
terpretations most fundamental. It is far 
better to know the time to sell to the 
optimists and the time to buy from the 
pessimists than it is to be familiar with 
economic statistics. 

Years of accuracy have built us pre- 
eminent recognition for long-term market 
reliability. That is why worried investors 
write from many parts of America to 
get the “Stock Market Appraisements” 
we formerly syndicated nationally on 
financial pages under the heading, 
“ROYSTONE SAYS.” 

Our newspaper followers realized that 
when and what to buy and sell is about 
all one needs to know about the stock 
market. No wonder Wall Street is so 
anxious to keep in contact with our 
analyses. 

This demand from everywhere for re- 
liable guidance forced us to publish our 
guidance in inexpensive weekly bul- 
letins. 

To buy with the “good buying” and 
sell with the “good selling” largely 
eliminates the hazards of speculation. 
Now, thanks to the discovery, made wl ile 
evaluating fundamental psychological fac- 
tors found in the Roystone Heavy In- 
dustry Formula, we are enabled to detect 
the difference between distribution and 
accumulation. 

Without such “insight” the average in- 
vestor never has a fair chance. See how 
few make a profit in the long run. Un- 
fortunately, investors and traders are 
equally victims of psychological distor- 
tions. Following popular sentiment, they 
too often are forced to buy when they 
should sell and sell when they should 
buy. To protect clients against these 
errors, we developed our 27 Safety Rules 
for Investors and Traders. 

Today, we believe we have reached a 
point in our economy where our weekly 
findings should be instrumental in saving 
and building fortunes for our clients. It 
is our firm opinion that never before 
since 1929 has the investor been in such 
great peril. Yet, at the same time, he 
faces a life-time opportunity for individ- 
ual fortune building through intelligent 
watchful waiting. 

Often, during the recent toppy distri- 
bution, before the fifty point break in 
1946 and in Dec. 1947 we warned clients 
against a sudden drastic decline. We ad- 
vised conserving cash to buy at the long- 
term bargain bottom that promised to be 
the fortune-building opportunity of a life- 
time. 

Naturally, the long trend turning 
points are absolutely essential to the in- 
vestor. Knowing a “bull market” from a 
“bear market” is the one guarantee of 
security. Waiting and watching has built 
most of the large fortunes made in Wall 
Street. It would require pages of space 
to reprint the many letters of appreciation 
of this now in our files. 

There are thousands of smaller inves- 
tors, intelligently accumulating fortunes, 
who welcome technical data and a gen- 





YES—BIG FORTUNES ARE MADE 
BY WATCHFUL WAITING 


W. H. ROYSTONE 
INVESTMENT ANALYST 


Author of “America Tomorrow’, sent 
complimentary to clients. Recent Reader 
says: “The most compact and far-seeing 
economic philosophy I have ever read.”’ 









eral diagnosis of profit prospects. While 
they await opportunities they need pro- 
tection from popular emotional distor- 
tions. 

Now, to help you in your personal 
problems, we have created a special Con- 
tact Service to replace our newspaper 
comments. The fee (for 52 weeks) for 
the present, is only twenty-five dollars, 
or five dollars for advice covering the 
next seven weeks which may include an 
important turning point. 

These same weekly bulletins that cost 
you only five dollars for seven weeks, go 
to hundreds of clients from coast to coast, 
including those paying one hundred dol- 
lars a year for trading guidance. 


What the Weekly Bulletins Said 
at Market Top, May 31, 1946 


“Never before has boom signified so 
little in real prosperity and potential 
values. 

“We consider current strength the ex- 
pression of mass irresponsibility, not 
sound appraisement of fundamentals. 

“The market is now in the zone of dis- 
tribution, positively dangerous. 

“In 1940, when the averages were at 
138 and Wall Street was wild-eyed over 
inflation, we alone were positive the aver- 
ages would go down to 96. They did. Now 
that prices are again at a dangerous 
level, everybody is most confident. 

“Only by following safe investment 
principles, can we build constructively.” 

Remember, keeping true to the main 
trend is the secret of safety and success 
in fortune building in Wall Street. When 
you send check, be sure to ask for 
“America Tomorrow” and those famous 
27 Safety-Rules for investors and traders. 
W. H. ROYSTONE, Forest Hills 6, 
Long Island, N.Y. (Instituted 1931). 
Consultation appointments $25. 





SAMPLE LETTER 


DEC. 26, 1947 


Advising Clients to prepare for a 
New Year Slump—not the Bull 
Market ‘generally predicted— 


1948 looks like a year of opportunity for 
investors who are prepared for eventualities. 
Events will result in exceptionally low prices 
for common stocks. We expect to buy at a 
time when the entire country will be in a 
psychological tailspin, brought on by a sud- 
den and unexpected deflation. We are con- 
fident a sudden deflationary break is not far 
in the future. It will spring from the attempt 
of a few to beat the gun in the disposal of 
hoarded raw materials and manufactured 
goods. 

We must bear in mind that much of the 
so-called inflation of the moment is due to 
scarcity resulting largely from the accumula- 
tion of needed raw materials in expectation 
of high prices. We have experienced this 
same situation a number of times in our 
history. The causes and effects appear to 
follow a clear cut pattern. 

Most of the inflationary pressure existing 
all over the country reflects little more 
than concerted attempts to profit from 
public necessity. This goes on in almost 
every branch of industry. The time is not 
far distant when this condition, like spon- 
taneous combustion, will spark the inevitable 
psychological explosion that will burst open 
the flood-gates of scare selling of inventories. 

All during 1947 the market has expressed 
danger ahead. Such definite signals were 
given long before the October recovery failed. 
Then again during the so-called year-end 
rally, market action has revealed a complete 
lack of stability throughout the price struc- 
ture. The secondary stocks were the sole 
source of strength. The general list showed 
clear signs of deterioration. In fact, leader- 
ship backed down in spite of strength dis- 
played in random spots. 

The aid to Europe means practically noth- 
ing in our over-all economy. It will con- 
tribute little to the future stability of com- 
mon stocks. 

Public opinion, in supporting freedom of 
initiative, has made it almost impossible to 
limit the excesses of mass-avarice by law. 
That is why in the observance of free enter- 
prise, we go to the extremes in our business 
activities that needs must inevitably result in 
disastrous repercussions. Actually, what we 
call free enterprise can be pictured as a long 
chain of alternating booms and busts. It 
would appear to encourage business to go 
to extremes. 

We have already created all the conditions 
making for an early deflation. It is too late 
now for governmental restraints to be effec- 
tive. Experience shows business is seldom 
guided by moderation. Excess follows excess 
right up to the brink of the bust. The eco- 
nomic stagnation that follows gives the pre- 
pared investor his big opportunity in fortune 
building. Only those who exercise the intelli- 
gent foresight to be in cash can buy for the 
ensuing recovery which will adequately re- 
ward those who had the courage and the 
patience to sell and conserve cash. 

Those not in cash should sell completely 
before 1947 ends. 


W. H. ROYSTONE, 
Investment Analyst. 
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FREE on Request 
A LETTER ON 


Making Market Profits 
and Keeping Them 


BY MEANS OF THE 
POINT AND FIGURE METHOD 


Widely used by successful 
traders and investors 
Also literature on Figure 
Charts of stocks and com- 
modities . . . a daily price 
change service . . . and 

instruction material. 
All of the above will be 
sent free on request. ... 
Write for Portfolio B-1. 


MORGAN, ROGERS & ROBERTS, Inc. 
64 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
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CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
180 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


HE Board of Directors has this day 
declared the following dividends: 


FIRST PREFERRED STOCK 
$4.75 SERIES 
The regular quarterly dividend for 
the current quarter of $1.1834 per 
share, payable April 1, 1948 to 
holders of record at the close of busi- 
ness March 16, 1948. 


) 
} 
) % < SECOND PREFERRED STOCK 
) 
) 
) 


The regular quarterly dividend for 
the current quarter of $1.75 per share, 
payable April 1, 1948 to holders of 
record at the close of business March 
16, 1948. 

COMMON STOCK 


40 cents per share, payable March 
31, 1948 to holders of record at the 
close of business March 16, 1948. 


R. O. GILBERT 
Secretary 





March 2, 1948 
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Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corporation 
Pittsburgh, Penna. 

At a meeting of the Board of Directors of the 
Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corporation, 
held February 23, 1948, a dividend 
of forty cents (40c) per share was 
declared on the Common Stock of 
the Corporation, payable March 31, 
1948, to stockholders of record at 
the close of business March 11, 1948. 

S. A. McCASKEY, Jr. 
Secretary 








WINN & LOVETT GROCERY COMPANY 
Jacksonville, Florida 
DIVIDEND NOTICE 
At a recent meeting of the Board of Directors 
the rate ‘of quarterly dividend per share of 
m Stock was increased from 25c to 30¢ 
per share .($1.20 per year) effective with the 
quarterly dividend payable March 10, 1948, to 
Iders of record March 1, 1948. . 
E. W. KAVANAUGH, 
Secretary-Treasurer 





STOCK ANALYSIS 





Growth Potentials in 
Television Stocks 


NVESTORS interested in “growth” 
situations may well consider the 
television industry. Television has 

emerged from its infancy and is in a 
cycle of rapid development. 

Over the next few years, it should 
become an important medium of com- 
munication and advertising. 

Heretofore the market for “video” 
sets has been comparatively restricted, 
chiefly because of high retail prices for 


By W. C. HANSON 


in broadcasting facilities, both’quanti- 
titatively and qualitatively. Currently, 
about 20 stations are in operation, but 
this should increase to around 90 by 
the year-end. 

Moreover, televising should become 
more national in character. Whereas 
most of the existing stations are con- 
centrated in the northeastern U. S., 
national networks are expected in 
another two years, provided certain 





Financial Background of Selected Television Stocks 


—Earnings Per Share— Dividend 
1946 1947 1947 





1946-1948 Recent 


Range Price 
OEE LOL d1.72 6m June, 0.08 eae! - beens 854b 
Emerson Radio & Ph..... 3.35 9 m Aug., 3.96 1.90 43%-13 22 
Farnsworth ............0. 0.24 6m Oct., 0.32 sees 19%- 4% 6 
PN Cch cn ckodwte eens. 0.82 9m Aug., 2.28 1.00 22%- 8% 12 
Muter Corp.® .....cccccces | Se eres EERE RES 9b 
EE 2.13 9m Sep., 3.90 2.00 47 -20% 29 
Radio Corp. of America... 0.56 9 m Sep., 0.71 0.20 19 -7% 8% 
TL ic cekécecmueneies 0.47a 6 m Nov., d0.13 «eee 28%- 6% Tab 
Stewart Warner .......... 1.65 9m Sep., 1.50 100 26%-13 13 
Stromberg-Carlson* ...... 2.57 6m June, 1.74 De”! <wueheats 101%4b 
Sylvania Electric ......... 1.97 9m Sep., 1.60 140 41 -17% 18 
U. S. Television* ......... d0.62 6 m June, 0.59 beeen Seesbeust 1b 

*Over-the-Counter Market. Plus 5% stock. (a) Year ending May 31, 1947. (b) Bid. 


(d) Deficit. 





the receivers, and limited broadcast 
facilities. But both these conditions are 
now changing. The industry has passed 
from the experimental to the mass pro- 
duction stage, and sets are being mar- 
keted at much lower prices. Besides, 
the number of television broadcasting 
stations will increase rapidly this year. 

The rise in television set production 
is impressive, gives some hint of com- 
ing trends in the industry. From less 
than 10,000 units produced in 1946— 
the first full year of peacetime output— 
the production curve soared to over 
150,000 sets in 1947. 

Present indications are that well 
over 500,000 sets will be turned out 
this year. 

Also highly important in appraising 
television’s outlook is the improvement 





W. C. Hanson, financial analyst and business 


consultant, has written extensively in the 
field of finance. 


transmission problems can be solved. 
This progress will be speeded up by 
certain technical improvements, such 
as microwave transmission, which may 
eventually do away with the coaxial 
cables used at present. 

Altogether, it appears that television 
is approaching a position of much 
greater importance in our national 
life, and will assume larger economic 
stature. 

This, of course, means substantial 
profits eventually for certain com- 
panies. 

However, from an investment stand- 
point, it would be well to be cautious 
and discriminating in buying stocks of 
television companies. In any rapidly- 
growing industry, many newcomers 
are attracted, but marginal operators 
are eliminated as competition becomes 
more intense. This writer would not be 
surprised to see a rash of new “tele- 
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Fyision” stocks floated in the next big 

pull market. Be cautious about buying. 
Some criteria to bear in mind in 

sizing up any television stock are: 

1, The general history, financial 
strength, and managerial “know-how” 
of the company in the television field. 
2. Whether it has a long history in the 
radio business. Such a background 
would be most valuable, and explains 
why some of the best television stocks 
at this time are well entrenched in the 
radio field. 3. If the company is in the 
radio business, its radio operations ob- 
viously will affect its overall profit 
position. Be sure to study its earnings 
® history with that thought in mind. 4. 
The service feature is important in sell- 
ing television sets successfully. Hence, 
the larger, better-established manufac- 
turers with good technical staffs have 
a distinct advantage over smaller, 
weaker organizations. 5. The type of 
product sold, whether the company 
makes sets or is a parts and equipment 
supplier. 
= At this time the more interesting 
television “growth” situations appear 
to be: 

Philco, a well-managed, leading or- 









to produce over 200,000 television sets 
this year. Radio Corp. of America, also 
a leader in radio and electronics. Stock 
is semi-speculative, but looks attractive 
at its present deflated price. Emerson 
Radio & Phonograph, also semi-specu- 
lative, but has possibilities. Muter 
Corp. occupies a strategic position in 
the industry, supplying parts and 
equipment to leading set makers. A 
= low-priced, over-the-counter stock. 













PACKARD MOTOR 
CAR COMPANY 


DIVIDEND NO. 131 


The Board of Directors has de- 
clared a dividend of fifteen cents 
(15c) per share on the outstanding 
Common Non-Par Value Shares 
of the Company, payable on the 
29th day of March, 1948, to the 
holders of the Common Non- 
Par Value Shares of record at the 
close of business March 6, 1948. 
The books will not be closed. 

HUGH J. FERRY, Secretary 
@Detroit, Michigan, February 25, 1948 


_— 











ganization in the radio field. Expected. 





THE TEXAS COMPANY 


A dividend of 75¢ per share or three per 
cent (3%) on par value of the shares 
of The Texas Company has been de- 
clared this day, payable on April 1, 
1948, to stockholders ot record as shown 
by the books ot the company at the close 
of business on March 5, 1948. The 
stock transfer books will remain open. 
L. H. LINDEMAN 
Treasurer 














182nd Consecutive Dividend paid 
by The Texas Company and its 
predecessor. 








January 30, 1948 

























Beneficial 


industrial Loan 


Corporation 
DIVIDEND NOTICE 


Dividends have been declared by 
the Board of Directors, as follows: 
CUMULATIVE PREFERRED STOCK 
$3.25 Dividend Series of 1946 
$.81!/, per share 


(for quarterly period 
March 31, 1948) 



























COMMON STOCK 
$.30 per share 
Both dividends are payable March 
31, 1948 to stockholders of record 
at close of business March 15, 1948. 


Purtip KAPINAs 
Treasurer 








' March 1, 1948 


MARCH 15, 


1948 
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WILMINGTON, DELAWARE: February 16, 1948 
The Board of Directors has declared this day 
regular quarterly dividends of $1.1244 a share 
on the outstanding Preferred Stock—$4.50 Series 
and 87!4¢ a share on the outstanding Preferred 
Stock—$3.50 Series, both payable April 24, 
1948, to stockholders of record at the close of 
business on April 9, 1948; also $2.00 a share, 
as the first interim dividend for 1948, on the 
outstanding Common Stock, payable March 13, 
1948, to stockholders of record at the close of 
business on February 24, 1948. 


L. puP. COPELAND, Secretary 














Baltimore 3, Md. 


The Board of Directors of United 
States Fidelity and Guaranty Com- 
pany has declared a dividend of 
fifty cents per share payable on 
April 15, 1948, to stockholders of 
record March 29, 1948. 


Cc. J. FITZPATRICK, 
Secretary. 
February 25, 1948, 





























KENNECOTT COPPER CORPORATION 
120 Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 

February 20, 1948. 
A cash distribution of twenty-five cents (25c) 
a share and a special cash distribution of fifty 
cents (50c) a share have today been declared by 
Kennecott Copper Corporation, payable on March 
31, 1948, to stockholders of record at the close 

of business February 27, 1948. 

A. S. CHEROUNY, Secretary. 


MINERALS & CHEMICAL 
CORPORATION 
General Offices 
20 North Wacker Drive, Chicage 
* 


Dividends were declared by the 
Board of Directors on 
February 26, 1948, as follows: 
4% Cumulative Preferred Stock 
24th Consecutive Regular 
Quarterly Dividend of One Dollar 
($1.00) per share. 
$5.00 Par Value Common Stock 
Regular Quarterly Dividend of 
Forty Cents (40c) per share. 
Both Dividends are payable March 30, 
1948, to stockholders of record at the 

close of business March 19, 1948. 
Checks will be mailed by the 
Bankers Trust Company of New York. 

Robert P. Reseh 
Viee President and Treasurer 
* 


Mining and Manufacturing 
Phosphate . Potash . Fertilizer . Chemicals 











SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
EDISON COMPANY 


Preferred Dividends 


The Board of Directors has au- 
thorized the payment of the fol- 
lowing quarterly dividends: 

37, cents per share on Orig- 
inal Preferred Stock, payable 
March 31, 1948, to stockhold- 
ers of record on March 5, 1948. 

27 cents per share on Cumu- 
lative Preferred Stock, 4.32% 
Series, payable on March 31, 
1948, to stockholders of record 
on March 5, 1948. 


O. V. SHOWERS 


Secretary 
February 20, 1948 










































C.1.T. FINANCIAL CORPORATION 
Dividend on Common Stock 


A quarterly dividend of 50 cents per share in 
cash has been declared on the Common Stock 
of C. lL. T. FINANCIAL CORPORATION, 
payable April 1, 1948, to stockholders of 
record at the close of business March 10, 
1948. The transfer books will not close. Checks 
will be mailed. 

FRED W. HAUTAU. Treasurer. 
February 26, 1948. 
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“THE DOW THEORY 
BAROMETER” 


“ 


Tenth Year 


A weekly service predict- 
ing future trends in the 
stock market by an expert 
on Dow's theory. 


525-F S. E. 26TH AVENUE 
FORT LAUDERDALE, FLORIDA 
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Reasons for Upward Trend 


By HARRY D. COMER 





Send $1 for Four Weeks’ Trial 
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GAYLORD WOOD 











NEW 
KEY DATE 


Those who have come, through 
experience, to respect our Cyclical 
key periods for reversals in trend 
are finding our most recent and 
specific counsel (this advertise- 
ment is written February 27), 
based on the application of- these 
studies, extremely interesting in 
view of prevailing sentiment. 


Take Advantage of 
This Special Offer 


Immediate request for our. latest 
reversal period Bulletin may prove 
exceedingly useful, and with it you 
will receive 4 subsequent releases 


STOCK TREND 
SERVICE 


Div. F-315, Springfield 3, Mass. 
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DULLNEss and discouragement pre- 
vail in Wall Street. 

Such conditions usually occur before 
an important upswing can get under 
way. 

Every day recently this question has 
been asked: “What could possibly hap- 
pen to lift the fog and revive con- 
fidence in the future of common 
stocks?” 

In the first place, the stock market 
does not need to have the stimulus of 
some new outside favorable develop- 
ment in order to turn upward. Fre- 
quently, important turns have taken 
place without the accomplishment of 
any explanatory trend in the news. 

In the present instance there are a 
number of possible nearby develop- 
ments which could serve to electrify 
market sentiment. To cite a few 
examples : 

Aircraft and Air Transport stocks 
have been stimulated by publication of 
the report of the Congressional Air 
Policy Commission, which endorsed 
earlier recommendations favorable to 
these industries. 

This year the whole market may be 
cheered by reduction in margin re- 
quirements on stocks. At present, credit 
on listed issues is restricted to 25% of 
market value. Under this drastic re- 
striction and with stocks depressed, 
new equity financing is unpracticable. 
A relaxation of margin requirements 





would be a powerful weapon for the 
authorities to use in “fighting defla- 
tion.” 

Early and favorable action by Con- 
gress on European Recovery Program 
should be bullish through (1) check- 
ing spread of Communism in Europe, 
(2) easing tension over possibility of 
war, and (3) assuring exports sufli- 
cient to support high rate of American 
business. 

Before Summer Congress may have 
acted favorably upon tax reduction. 
This prospect is bullish because u 
would result in making available to 
savers more funds for investment in 
securities. 

Motion picture stocks appear to be 
close to a major reversal in price 
trend. After ERP is enacted, there may 
be some reduction in British taxes on 
profits from American films. 

Despite continued confusion and 
turmoil in the international situation, 
common stocks act well, suggesting 
that the market had previously made 
wide allowance for uncertainties in 
that direction. 

Dow-Jones industrial average is now 
5% below its December low, while the 
railroad average is 6% above its cor- 
responding level. This sort of diver- 
gence, also prevalent among various 
industrial groupings, is symptomatic of 
readjustment, to be followed by rising 
prices. 
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Short-Term Bonds Recommended 
By JOSEPH D. GOODMAN 





WHOSE 


“Expert Advice” 
Should You Follow ? 








There are more than 90 advisory 
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ECENT important developments Examining corporation reports for services from which investors form 

have been the greatly improved 1947, I find that many statements show their opinion on stocks. Whose ad- 

rospects for a Republi 2 decli ° ki ° vice should YOU follow! p 

0 prosp publican vic- a decline in working capital and an To get all these services, you'd 
tory next Fall, and the complete com- increase in plant and equipment ac- have co pay $3,000 a year or miees 
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munization of Czechoslovakia. count. For many years much of the and reconcile their differences to 





Whenever a nation enters the Soviet 
orbit, our volume of trade with such 
‘nation dwindles to the vanishing point. 
It is very vital for the future all-around 
interests of the United States that some 
type of economic or other alliance be 
eflected among the remaining non- 
communistic nations of Western Eu- 
rope. 

I see no reason to change my belief 
that any further decline in the stock 
poor as a whole would be limited to 
about 15%. (Industrial averages at 
this writing, 166). 

Because of the general unwillingness 
among private investors to purchase 
long-term bonds, many readers have 
requested a list of good short-term obli- 
gations. Here are comparative income 


money for replacements, etc., has come 
from depreciation funds. The income 
tax regulations permit depreciation 
charges based on original costs. But 
with replacement costs so high today, 
it is apparent that depreciation reserves 
are wholly inadequate. 

Because of the drying up of the mar- 
ket for new capital, in the form of 
common stocks, it has been impossible 
for corporations, generally, to finance 
plant improvements in this manner. 
Consequently, corporations are resort- 
ing to placing entire issues of notes or 
bonds with insurance companies. The 
result is to remove from the market 
various issues of securities which can- 
not be purchased by the investor. Very 
often, the placing of senior securities 





get the RIGHT course for you to 
follow. Of course it isn’t practical! 
BUT—a new service digests the 
leading services for you... 


Subscribe TODAY to— 
INVESTMENT 
CONSENSUS 


A new INVESTMENT ADVISORY DIGEST 


Reads, studies and combs the rec- 
ommendations of the leading serv- 
ices—boils them down to a simple, 
readable one-page report on exactly 
what these advisory services tell 
their clients. 

Tells you EVERY WEEK: 


e Which stocks they predict will move 
& What they say current market trend is 
e Which stocks advance or decline 3 to 

5 times faster than the general market 


INVESTMENT CONSENSUS digests 
the investment advisory field every 
week. Not ONE expert’s opinion— 
but a CONSENSUS rushed to you 
every Monday. To get this timely, 
helpful service every week send 
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A number of medium grade rail 
bonds of short-term provide good 
yields at recent levels: 





Advance release by air mail of this regular 
article will be sent to interested readers 
on the day of its writing. Rates on request. 








TREND-APPRECIATION 
PROFITS 


Outlines a policy for judging 
market trend turning points. 
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THE RICHARD D. WYCKOFF 
COURSE OF 
STOCK MARKET INSTRUCTION 
Ask for Booklet FB 


WYCKOFF ASSOCIATES, INC. 


92 Liberty Street New York 6, N. Y. 








Your Dynamic Low-Price Stock List 
plus 1948 Outlook for Stocks 


plus 6 weeks’ bulletin trial 
plus investment instruction sheet 
plus bull market objective chart 
plus weekly stock movement chart 
all: for only $1.00, prepaid 
Cyclotron Square-Root Advisory Service 
Dept. F, 1412 Amsterdam, Covington 55, Kentucky 
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4. Selected stocks which our study 
of the Gain & Loss Index data on 
450 issues indicates are likely to 
out-perform the market materially 
on the next market-move of con- 
sequence, 


To receive all of the foregoing data 
write for current report F-90 
(send $1.00 to cover costs). 


MANSFIELD MILLS CO. 


Larchmont, N. Y. 
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Public Relations 


(Continued from page 21) 


amounts commensurate with their contribu- 
tion. In a company such as ours there are 

+ Many rungs in the ladder from the lowest 
to the highest position. It seems to me con- 
sistent with our fundamental economic sys- 
tem to offer rewards in the form of in- 
creased compensation which will encourage 
our workers to strive to reach the next 
higher rung above their present position. 
To do so they contribute more to the Com- 
pany’s welfare and in doing so they should 
be correspondingly rewarded. .. . 

“It becomes extraordinarily difficult to 
offer increases in compensation sufficient to 
encourage men to strive for higher positions. 
When a man’s salary is increased from 
$50,000 to $100,000 per year a net increase 
in income after taxes is merely $12,000— 
an increase from $26,000 to $38,000 per year. 
An increase from $100,000 per year to $200,- 
000 per year results in a net benefit of only 
$15,000 per year... . 

“In our company the responsibility for 
the management of the company rests upon 
eur Executive Committee, composed of nine 
men. The total salaries and bonuses paid to 
these nine men amount to 0.312% of the 
cost to the company of producing the goods 
which it will manufacture and market this 
year [1947].... 
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CANADA DRY 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 


The Board of Directors of Can- 
ada Dry Ginger Ale, Incorpo- 
rated, at a meeting thereof held 
on February 24, 1948 declared 
the regular quarterly dividend 
of $1.0625 per share on the 
$4.25 Cumulative Preferred 
Stock and a dividend of $0.15 
per share on the Common Stock; 
both payable April 1, 1948 to 
stockholders of record at the 
close of business on March 15, 
1948. Transfer books will not be 
closed. Checks will be mailed. 
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Wo. J. WILLIAMS, 
V. Pres. & Secretary 
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THE Ma mawOxX comPany 


MAKERS OF FINE RADIO-PHONOGRAPHS 


Dividend 
Notice 


The Board of Directors of 

The Magnavox Company has declared 
a quarterly dividend of 25 cents a share 
on the Company’s outstanding capital 
stock, payable March 15, 1948, to 
stockholders of record March 10, 1948. 


R. A. O'CONNOR, 
President and Treasurer 

















“If those nine worked without compensa- 
tion, and assuming that the company’s earn- 
ings would continue at the same rate as at 
present, under such conditions the earnings 
of the company would be increased by 9.3¢ 
per share. Would it be your feeling that it 
would be well to risk the management of 
the company by endeavoring to economize 
through this route? 

“I think we can look at this picture a 
little more broadly, too, and consider 
whether it is in the interest of the country 
to change our present practices. . . . I be 
lieve that the practice . . . of increased re- 
ward for increased contribution is deeply 
embedded in the philosophy of economic 
enterprise and has been in large part, if 
not wholly, responsible for the development 
of this country to its preeminent position in 
the world today. Were I to make this drama- 
tic gesture and thereby imply my lack of 
confidence in our industrial philosophy, I 
believe that such a move would meet with 
criticism in many responsible quarters. 

“If I felt that by cutting my salary I 
would strengthen the company’s position, I 
would be delighted to do so, for two reasons: 
First, most of my life during the last 35 
years has been directed toward the purpose 
of strengthening the company’s position. The 
burden to me in following your suggestion 
would surely be a very small one in help- 
ing to further that purpose. Second, I, like 
you, am a stockholder in the company and 
a strengthening of the company’s position 
would be far more effective to me as a 
stockholder than the net burden of even a 
substantial reduction in salary. .. .” 


Answers from the Commonwealth 
Edison Co. and F. W. Woolworth Co. 
were both pleasant and concise, cover- 
ing the subject as convincingly as pos- 
sible in researched one-page letters. 
Said Commonwealth Edison, in part: 


“... This company’s rates of remunera- 


tion to its officers are relatively low and... 
its total cost of management is similarly low. 
If the aggregate remuneration paid for the 
fiscal year ended December 31, 1946 to the 
directors and officers of the company were 
eliminated, the net effect on the 1946 earn- 
ings per share of Edison stock would have 
been approximately one-half of one cent.... 
The amount of each officer’s salary is fixed 
by the Board of Directors. None of the offi- 
cers votes on his own salary nor does he 
participate in any deliberations concerning 
it. We believe you will agree as to the im- 
portance to the stockholders of having the 
most capable men obtainable in charge of 
the affairs of the company... .” 


The following excerpt from the 
Woolworth letter points out quite logi- 
cally that the Board, in fixing salaries, 
is probably in a far better position to 
appraise the value of executives’ ser- 
vices than is the average stockholder: 

“ .. When Mr. Deyo relinquished the 
office of President [to become Chairman of 
the Board of Directors] his salary was re- 
duced by action of the Board. You may be 
interested to know that 10 of the directors 


are not actively employed by this com- 
pany. . . . However, r:ost of them have very 


pie 
a 


substantial stockholdings, and therefore it 
is quite obvious that they are stockholder. 


minded . . . are vitally interested from 4 
stockholder viewpoint, and, being familiar 
with the details of the business, are in , 
much better position to appraise the value 
of the services of an executive than the 
average stockholder. . . . Further, any saving 
which could be effected through a reduction 
of salaries is subject to corporation income 
taxes... .” 


A spokesman for the absent presi. 
dent of Sears, Roebuck and Co. quite 
understandably skirted the matter, ad. 
mitting that it was “controversial and 
difficult,” and stating further that: 


“. . . I feel sure that if your suggestion 
were followed with all the salaries of our top 
management, the results in dollars and cents 
to employees and stockholders would be 
very negligible. When Mr. McConnell returns 
to the office your letter will be brought to 
his attention.” 


A persuasive reply from Servel, Inc., 
was bolstered by research into compen- 
sation paid by other companies in the 
refrigeration business. It stated, in 


part: 

“. . . The compensation of these men 
(president and five vice-presidents) has re- 
mained at the same level for many years.... 
These officers are employees in the same 
sense as our other 7,500 employees. They are 
hired by the directors who have been elected 
by the stockholders to guard their inter- 
ests. . . . The compensation of such em- 
ployees is necessarily fixed by their market 
value, just as is the compensation of a 
laborer, a stenographer or a_ bricklayer. 
These men were selected because of their 
judgment, ability and experience in the re- 
frigeration industry. Each could command 
equal or greater compensation from our 
competitors. If drastic reductions were made 
in their remuneration, we should be in 
immediate danger of losing our executive 
personnel. Furthermore, few people realize 
the low relative cost of compensating s0- 
called ‘high salaried executives.’ During Ser- 
vel’s last full fiscal year, total compensation 
paid these six officers amounted to less than 
six-tenths of one cent out of each sales dollar 
received by the company. Please be assured 
that all employees of Servel, Inc., are paid 
in proportion to his or her contribution to 
the business, with full consideration for the 


best interests of our stockholders. . . .” 


The Colgate-Palmolive-Peet reply, 
which enclosed annual and semi-annual 
reports to back up some of its state- 
ments, observed succinctly and perti- 
nently that: 


“.. . The continued success of our busi- 
ness depends very largely on the caliber of 
the management. . . . We think it has been 
demonstrated that a strong, efficient manage 
ment assures the maximum benefit to stock- 
holders and the greatest possible security to 
employees. To obtain and hold executives of 
the highest caliber it is necessary to provide 
an incentive commensurate with their accom 


plishments and earning power... .” 
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How American 


Investors Can 


Protect Their Holdings 


By GEORGE PECK 


PERATING on a limited budget, 
QO Mrs. Smith or Mrs. Brown 
plans ahead to set an excellent 
table for hubby and the children. 
Many a time, with commendable self- 
sacrifice, she foregoes the feminine 
pleasure of a new hat or a dress, in 
order to stock icebox and pantry with 
the best of food. 

On one particular day, for instance, 
she purchases a roast of prime ribs of 
beef, together with succulent vegetables 
and all the other accessories that go to 
make up a nutritious, enjoyable dinner. 
Hours are spent in cleaning and pre- 
paring the food. At long last the de- 
licious roast is popped into the oven 
and the vegetables pui atop the stove. 

Then the good lady abandons the 
kitchen, and goes to a movie or some- 
thin’. On her return, several hours 
later, the roast is a cinder and the 
vegetables burned to a crisp. 

What should have been a delightful 
dinner is completely ruined because 
Mrs. Smith or Mrs. Brown had failed 


to watch her investment. 
MILLIONS OF OTHERS 


You don’t believe this story—no 
woman could be so smart at one time 
and so dumb at another? You are 
right—Mrs. Brow: or Mrs. Smith 
doesn’t really exist. But there are mil- 
lions of people in these United States 
who act just as contrarily as did the 
imaginary Mrs. Smith or Mrs. Brown. 
They are the 15 to 20 million Ameri- 
can capitalists, if you please, who have 
saved out of their earnings and in- 
vested those savings in bonds and 
stocks—and then after having. made 
the investment, most of them went to a 
movie or somethin’, neglecting to watch 
their investments. 

And to those millions must be added 





This editorial appeared in the San Ma 
rino Tribune, Calif., and hundreds of other 
newspapers throughout the nation. 
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approximately 40 million other capi- 
talists who do not directly own stocks 
and bonds, but who indirectly have a 
stake in industry and business through 
their deposits in savings banks and 
equities in life insurance. Most of 
them, too, have gone to a movie or 
somethin’, are neglecting to watch 
their investments. 

To save from earnings and then to 
invest those earnings is praiseworthy 
indeed. But when the investment is 
made, the real battle begins. Enemies 
attack that investment from all sides. 
Labor unions, pressure groups, tax 
collectors and, in some cases even man- 
agement, are waging war against the 
investor, resulting in too low a return 
on his investment, or to put it another 
way, too low wages for the use of his 
money. 


STRENGTH IN UNION 


Now, the small investor, unfortu- 
nately, by himself, can do little or 
nothing to protect his investments. 
But he can band with other small in- 
vestors to make their voices heard in 
the legislative halls, and wherever else 
those voices rightfully should be heard. 
This can be done through the Investors 
League, 175 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. City. 

Here is an organization geared up 
to fight for investors’ rights, with a 
record of five years of successful per- 
formance. 

I strongly urge every investor to 
communicate with this organization, 
which will be more than glad to send 
you literature, just for the asking. 

It is high time that the American 
investor stopped emulating the sad 
example of the imeginary Mrs. Smith 
or Mrs. Brown. He must not go to 
a movie or somethin’ while his hard- 
earned investment burns up. He can 
avert that catastrophe by allying him- 
self with other investors in the In- 
vestors League. 






SOUND MANAGEMENT 


should be your first 
consideration where your 
FUNDS are concerned 


* 
In STANDARD FEDERAL SAV- 
INGS and LOAN ASSOCIATION 
you get—the sound management 
which assures the wise investment of 
your funds under the direction of 
these officers and directors. 
C. A. DYKSTRA-— Provost at University of 
California at Los Angeles 
GEO. M. EASON — Pres. and Gen. Manager 
NORMAN M. LYON — Captain, U. S. N. R. 
C. C. McCKEE— Engineer, Department of Water 
and Power, City of Los Angeles 
M. PENN PHILLIPS — Land Developer 


DWIGHT W. STEPHENSON — Attorney, 
Loeb and Loeb 


E. BAILEY WEBB — Physician and Surgeon 





Earnings better than average are of- 
fered by this time-tested, progressive 
organization and Federal Insurance 
up Ito $5,000 on your savings. Send 
for Standard’s “Save by Mail Plan” 


and financial statement. 
Invest by the 10th—earn from the Ist. 


WRITE TODAY for your 
free copy of “California, 
Here I Come,” picturing 
“life” in California. 


Li. Ea, 


PRESIDENT 


STANDARD FEDERAL 
SAVINGS and LOAN ASSOCIATION 


735 So. Olive Street e Los Angeles 14, Calif. 











ALBERT FRANK- 
GUENTHER LA 


Incorporated - 


Advertising 


131 Cedar Street, New York 6 
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THOUGHTS 


...on the Business of Life 


The foundations of economic sta- 
bility in the world—without which 
peace must continue to elude us—can 
be brought into existence inside of two 
years through an all-out production 
drive here and in the rest of the 
world. If, from today until December 
31, 1949, we produced for peace as 
we produced for war—all-out, without 
interruptions, strikes, lockouts or 
profit scrambling—mankind’s whole 
lot and outlook would be magically 
lifted. —BERNARD BaRUCH. 


The common people of America dis- 
play a quality of good common sense 
which is heartening to anyone who be- 
lieves in the democratic process. 

—GEoRGE GALLUP. 


It is easier to do a job right than 
to explain why you didn’t. 
—ManrtTIn VAN Buren. 


There is, and always has been, one 
tremendous ruler of the human race— 
and that ruler is that combination of 
the opinions of all, the leveling up of 
universal sense which is called public 
sentiment. That is the ever-present 
regulator and police of humanity. 

—Tuomas B. REEp. 


Worry is a thin stream of fear trick- 
ling through the mind. If encouraged, 
it cuts a channel into which all other 
thoughts are drained. 

—ARTHUR SoMERS ROCHE. 


Never let a difficulty stop you; it may 
be only sand on your track to prevent 
your skidding NATIONAL MESSENGER. 


Every human mind feels pleasure in 
doing good to another. 
—THOMAS JEFFERSON. 


The first time I read an excellent 
book, it is to me as if I had gained a 
new friend. When I read over a book 
I have perused before, it resembles the 
meeting with an old one. 

—OLIvVER GOLDSMITH. 
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The cynic makes fun of all earnest- 
ness; he makes fun of everything and 
everyone who feels that something can 
be done. . . . But in his heart of hearts 
he knows that he is a defeated man and 
that his cynicism is merely an expres- 
sion of the fact that he has lost courage 
and is beaten.—Grorce E. VINCENT. 


Imperfect knowledge is the parent of 
doubt; thorough and honest research 
dispels it. —Tryon Epwarps. 


In the same degree that we overrate 
ourselves, we shall underrate others; 
for injustice allowed at home is not 
likely to be correct abroad. 

—WASHINGTON ALLSTON. 


The superior man will watch over 
himself when he is alone. He examines 
his heart that there may be nothing 
wrong there, and that he may have 
no cause of dissatisfaction with him- 
self. —ConFucius. 


In a free country there is much 
clamor with little suffering; in a des- 
potic state there is little complaint but 
much suffering. —CAaruot. 


Instruction in things moral is most 
necessary to the making of the highest 
type of citizenship. 

—THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 


The greatest events of an age are its 
best thoughts. It is the nature of 
thought to find its way into action. , 

—BoveE. 





A Text 


By humility and the fear of 

the Lord are riches, and 

honour, and life. 
—PROVERBS 22:4 


Sent in by Robert Howat, Du- 
Bois, Pa. What's your favorite 
text? A Forbes book is presented 
to senders of texts used. 











All life is risk and venture. The old | 
adage, “Nothing ventured, nothing 


gained,” will forever remain true. We 
cannot hope to get anywhere unless we 
start‘out. That which has made every 
free country prosperous has been 
founded upon this idea. . . . We hear 
much about “free enterprise” but it is 
all wrapped up in risks and ventures, 
Throttle this enterprise, however, and 
you kill all incentive. And incentive is 
what keeps one’s chin up! Dare to 
dream, to risk, and to venture. These 
are what give nourishment to the mind, 

—Georce MATTHEW ADAms, 


The formation of right habits is 
essential to your permanent security. 
They diminish your chance of failing 
when assailed, and they augment your 
chance of recovery when overthrown. 

—Joun TYNDALL. 


Unless there is a moral and spiritual 
regeneration in America, we shall all 
some day disappear in the dust of an 
atomic explosion. It is the business of 
the Church to bring about this regener- 
ation. —Dwicut D. EIsENHOWER. 


The reason why so few people are 
agreeable in conversation is that each 
is thinking more about what he intends 
to say than about what others are say- 
ing, and we never listen when we are 
eager to speak. 


Language is the armory of the hu- 
man mind, and at once contains the 
trophies of its past and the weapons 
of its future conquests. 

—S. T. CoLERIDcE. 


If we have no faith in ourselves and 
in the kind of future we can create to- 
gether, we are fit only to follow, not to 
lead. Let us remember that the Bible 
contains two proverbs we cannot afford 
to forget. The first is “Man does not 
live by bread alone” and the second is 
“Where there is no vision, the people 
perish.” —CHARLES LUCKMAN. 


We would accomplish many more 
things if we did not think of them as 
impossible. —C. MALESHERBES. 


The end crowns all; and that old 
common arbitrator, time, will one day 
end it. —SHAKESPEARE. 

* 


In response to many requests from readers 
639 “Thoughts” which have appeared here 
have been published in book form. Price $2. 


FORBES 


—ROcHEFOUCAULD. 
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A VISION TELLS THE STORY. » THERMOPANE STAYS CLEAR. This 
enlarged, unretouched snapshot dramatizes 
Thermopane’s clarity, on left, in a floral 
shop where humidity fogs eingle glass at 
Mangel Florist, 
Designer: Donald Stuart King, Chicago. 


There’s no frost on Thermopane show 
window above. But vision through the 
ordinary window is obscured in cold 
weather. Waltham (Mass.) Super Mar- 
ket. Architect: Sumner Schein, Boston. 


right. 


These two photographs illustrate the striking efficiency 
of Thermopane*, Libbey-Owens:Ford’s mass-produced 
insulating windowpane. Note condensation and frost 
on the regular glass, while Thermopane in the adjacent 
window in each installation is clear. 

Thermopane is composed of two or more panes of 
glass with dehydrated air between ... bonded into a 
unit with L-O-F’s Bondermetic Seal*. The sealed-in dry 
air insulates ... helps prevent moisture forming on the 
inside surface. 


THERE’S A VISIBLE DIFFERENCE 


... WITH Shermopane 
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Wilmette, Il. 


through glass, lightens the load on air-conditioning 
sytems, deadens outside noises. It is factory-fabricated 
and installed as a unit. 

Thermopane units are available in over 60 standard 
sizes for stores, homes, offices, factories, schools, 
hospitals and other buildings. For additional informa- 
tion write for our Thermopane book and Don Graf’s 





Technical Sheets on Thermopane. Libbey - Owens: 
Ford Glass Company, 1238 Nicholas Building, 
Thermopane also reduces heat loss Toledo 3, Ohio. *® 
ONLY LIBBEY-OWENS-FORD MAKES Tkermopane 
PLASTICS 


WHEREVER VISION 15 IMPORTANT 








LIBBEY* OWENS ° FORD 
a Guede, Nave w GLASS 


Molding Materials, Gives and 
Industrial Resins, 


Coating Compounds 


PLASKON DIVISION 
Toledo, Ohio 
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Tonic for your business? 


Looking for a magic elixir to put new vim 
and vigor in your business? A cure-all for 
economic sluggishness? A tonic to make the 
future brighter? 


Then this remarkable prescription .. . The 
South . . . is just what the doctor ordered! 


Compounded of all the necessary ingredients 
for steady growth and sound prosperity, this 





tonic has brought the glow of healthy activity 
and justifiable optimism to thousands of in- 
dustries...new and old... all along the 8,000- 
mile Southern Railway System that “Serves 
the South.” It will be good for your business, 
too. Just follow the directions: 


“Look Ahead—Look South!” 


CrmeaT £. Rowe 
President 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM 


The Southern Serves the South 








